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meang PROFIT-PLUS! 


More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 
WHOLE WHEAT 


RISHING! 
Taste/ 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 











To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 
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MILLttInGe COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is. 





Flour mills of America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 








Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Art Linkletter, famous TV personality, tells this 
story about faith. A little boy, busy with crayon 
and sketchbook, was asked what he was drawing. 


“Just a picture of God,” said the boy casually. 
“Nobody knows how He looks,” said Linkletter. 
“They will,” replied the boy, “when I get through.” 


What he lacked in ability, that boy made up in 
faith. The faith of children, once firmly founded, is 
a lasting faith. This is why it’s vitally important 


Build a stronger, richer life..worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 





The strength of faith—a parental bequest no money can give 


Something so priceless you give it away 


that parents start early to give their children a 
faith to live by. 
Only you can do this job as well as it must be 


done. No other provision you make for your 
family will ever take its place. 


Worship together this week, every week, at your 
church or synagogue for a happier, more satisfying 
life all year long. Perhaps you don’t know what 
God “looks” like now... but you will... when 
you get through. 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 














To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


- It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


To excel in any field is not a matter of 
chance—it depends on determination to 
produce the best. There is plenty of that 
kind of inspiration behind POLAR 
BEAR flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 














Centenmal miiis, inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR *e Piee 
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PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


™ Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
| from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 





facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop -_ 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1-7070. 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI . 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «. c. mar. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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| MUST HAVE ONE OF THESE BAGS 
OF “FLOUR, TOMPKINS. WHAT COLOR / 












































































WHAT DETAIL! WHY, ITs A MASTERPIECE ! 

















Okay, so maybe people won’t buy your flour just for the bag. 


But they will instinctively reach for your package when 
your brand is beautifully printed—Bemis’ bright, crisp 
printing, of course—on the fine, white Becote* paper of 
Bemis Deltaseal* Bags. 


Impulse buying booms saies in supermarkets. And Deltaseal, 
the squared-up shelf package, stimulates that impulse. 


*Deltaseal and Becote are registered trade names of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 





General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Yes sir...it’s the best flour 

you can buy for dependable, uniform, 
consistently ‘satisfactory baking results 
— day after day... 
season after season! aa 





MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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DOLLAR VOLUME OF 
BAKERY SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON — The total vol- 
ume of sales by bakery products 
stores in the U.S. in December of 
1956 was $84,000,000, compared with 
$87,000,000 in December of 1955, ac- 
cording to a monthly retail trade 
report from the U.S. Department .of 
Commerce. The total volume of sales 
for the 12 months of 1956 was $862,- 
000,000, compared with $870,000,000 
for the 12 months of 1955. 


Poor Wheat Crop 
Not Much Better, 
Despite Moisture 


KANSAS CITY—Not much change 
occurred the past week in the over- 
all outlook for the hard winter wheat 
crop. Western Kansas, Colorado and 
Nebraska received no beneficial mois- 
ture and there were reports of ‘“dust- 
ers” in western Nebraska. On the 
other hand, parts of Texas and Okla- 
homa and eastern Kansas received 
fair moisture with resulting beneficial 
effects on the wheat fields of that 
area. 

The panhandle of Texas and Okla- 
homa did not receive any appreciable 
rainfall in the past week, but other 
parts of those states had fair to good 
precipitation. There is much hope for 
a fair to good crop in most of Okla- 
homa. The Texas prospect now is bet- 
ter everywhere than last year except 
in certain far northwestern sections. 

Except in the eastern part of the 
state, Kansas prospects have not im- 
proved. The lack of moisture has 
held growth in check in central and 
western areas. There are some parts 
of the west where the acreage is ex- 
tremely low because of the drouth 
and soil bank combination. 

In Nebraska high winds caused 
some additional loss of acreage in the 
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Per Capita Consumption Forecast for 
2 lb. Decline in Flour 


1957 Shows 


The apparent civilian per capita 
consumption of flour in 1957 has 
been forecast at 117 lb. by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. This 
represents a drop of 2 lb. from the 
1956 preliminary figure of 119 lb. 

Though flour production in 1956, 
assessed at nearly 230 million hun- 
dredweights, was the highest record- 
ed since 1949, it was exports that 
helped inflate the figure rather than 
any major increase in demand for 
domestic consumption. However, in- 
creased population will help the flour 
milling industry maintain its produc- 
tive level and should offset to some 
extent the decline in per capita con- 
sumption. 


The rate of the decline is not as” 


steep as that experienced in former 
years and is a reflection of industry 
efforts to put flour products and 
bread across to the consumers. 
Keener competition from other 
staple foods has reduced the impor- 
tance of bread, but there are signs 
that the decline could be arrested. 

Nevertheless, the forecast released 
for 1957 does indicate the continu- 
ance of the declining trend evident 
in the past few years. In 1935-39 
the average consumption a head was 
157 lb. By 1947-49, the figure had 
dipped sharply to 135 Ib. By 1954 
consumption was 124 lb., dropping to 
121 Ib. in 1955. 

The USDA forecasts, contained in 
a report on the National Food Sit- 
uation, indicate that the consump- 
tion of breakfast cereals made from 
wheat will be 2.7 lb. a head in 1957, 
a decline of .1 lb. from the previous 
year. Breakfast cereals made from 
corn are expected to remain steady 
at 1.6 lb., thus retaining the level 
of the past few years, and similar 
to the average recorded in the years 
1935-39. Wheaten breakfast cereals, 


Per capita consumption of corn- 
meal is estimated at 9.5 lb. for 1957, 
a drop of .2 lb. from the 1956 pre- 
liminary estimate. Cornmeal con- 
sumption has followed a_ steady 
downward trend for a number of 
years. The present estimate is way 
below the total of 22.8 lb. a head 
consumed in the period 1935-39. 

Rye flour consumption shows a 
dip of .1 lb. for 1957 against the 
1956 figure of 1.3 lb. For some years 
the consumption figure had remained 
steady at around 1.4 lb. but this is 
also some way below the 1935-39 
figure of 2.2 Ib. 

Per capita consumption of food 
products made from oats and barley 
has been fairly stable in recent 
years, although the food use of these 
products has declined from the level 
of 10 years ago. The downward 
trend in the consumption of oatmeal 
in recent years has been largely off- 
set by an increase in the consump- 
tion of ready-to-eat oat cereals. Oat 
food consumption in 1957 is esti- 
mated at 3.4 lb. and barley food 
products at 1.1 lb. 

USDA suggests that the retail 
prices of cereal food products are 
expected to average a little higher 
than the 1956 level mainly because 


of the probable increase in process- 
ing and distribution costs. 

The domestic usage of wheat in 
1956 was slightly higher than in the 
preceding year, a reflection of the 
increased population. 

According to reports by the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics, the price of 
bread in 1956 averaged slightly high- 
er than a year earlier, and that of 
wheat flour slightly lower. 
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New Crop Future 
Buying Reported 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Commenting 
on recent market action, the news- 
letter of the Kansas Milling _Co., 
Wichita, Feb. 21, says: 

“This is the time of year when we 
begin to expect blowing winds. Or- 
dinarily, the condition of the new 
crops creates an apprehension suffi- 
cient to bring about higher prices. 
The rumors now are that there is 
investment buying in new crop de- 
livery months (wheat) and that some 
flour buyers are making investments 
which will be exchanged at the time 
of making heavy purchases next sea- 
son for several months ahead.” 
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PROFIT—Ranks, Ltd., the British flour and feed milling concern, 
reports a net profit equal to $7,099,940 in the fiscal year just 


ended 
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MNF CONVENTION—Details of the program of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention at Chicago May 15-17 are disclosed Page 11 


—REGULAR FEATURES— 
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Average Daily Flour Output Up for January 


Flour production by U.S. mills in 
January, 1957, as estimated on the 
basis of weekly reports to The North- 
western Miller from mills believed to 
account for 75% of the total USS. 
output, amounted to 22,508,900 sacks. 
Daily average output for the 22 work- 
ing days was about 1,023,100 sacks, 


according to the report. 

The total January production in- 
creased from December, 1956, be- 
cause of two more working days. 
Total production in January was 
above that of the same month a 
year ago, and the number of working 
days was one more. 











Daily output in January, 1957, was 
more than the 1956 average. 

The estimated January production 
by U.S. mills of 22,508,900 sacks rep- 
resented an increase of 168% over 
December production of 19,279,000 
sacks. The January output was 15.5% 
above the 19,490,000 sack total in the 


same month a year ago. 

The January estimated daily aver- 
age output of 1,023,100 sacks repre- 
sented an increase of 6.1% from the 
December average of 964,000 sacks. 
Compared with the 928,000 sack daily 
average in January of 1956, produc- 
tion was up 10.2%. 
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U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months U.S. Wheat Flour Production for January, 1957 
| | | Mills reporting are believed to account for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat 
flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of produc- 
| | tion at those points. 
| ie January, December, January, 
\000|__ 44, __| | oS 1000 1957 1956 1956 
i l*s, | pron i nin cci ctdnacicvenniin 1,178,400 952,800 1,013,000 
> |" | . Dap: <b Interior Northwest ............s.0. 2, 169,400 1,796,900 1,808,000 
Ss | toe, ° . canoe 
wa Pe oo Ps ae $00 NORTHWEST ..............+- 3,347,800 2,749,700 2,821,000 
- . Oe bl ; SII oon as cécconcencawaeed 1,508,300 1,169,800 1,234,700 
£ ‘ “oper” ae RE i UX ster aches Rae aula a 5,212,700 4,361,500 4,366,500 
S -* revon kaneare Le 
5 3 GE eit eccersceccee 6,721,000 5,531,300 5,601,200 
s00 | 600 | RS 2,667,500 2,305,800 2,266,400 
= CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 2,563,500 2,121,500 2,494,300 
’ NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 1,469 300 1.290 090 1,208,000 
. .10- . 1947-1956 
700 oe “as neers — 700 TD | o.b.d.0 0 seesbsnecree 16,769,100 13,998,300 14,450,900 
----Daily Average Output, 1956 
8 ——1957 Output Percent of US. Total ..........++. 74.5 72.6 74.1 
5 ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S.. 22,508,900 19,279,000* 19,490,000* 
& | | | AVERAGE PER DAY ......... 1,023,100 964,000* 928,000* 
‘—_ oa -— Ma we i in tg Ch Cm Gee *Production reported by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 











NEW LABORATORY—Here are some views of the new 
baking research laboratory of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., in North Kansas City. A technician, top left, one of 
the 35 persons on the laboratory staff, makes precision 
measurements of flour. Carl F. Allen, bottom left, baking 
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Flour Mills of America Completes 
Baking Laboratory at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Completion of a 
new baking research laboratory, 
which will be used for the develop- 
ment of new products and procedures, 
has been announced by Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 

The laboratory, which is located in 
North Kansas City, is a fully equipped 
pilot bakery. It will supplement the 
work of other FMA baking !abora- 
tories at St. Louis, Alva, Okla., Ft. 
Worth and New Braunfels, Texas. 

The new laboratory has equipment 


to bake all types of commercial 
breads, cakes, pastries and special 
products. It is equipped with an ex- 
perimental flour mill in addition to 
the small scale commercial baking 
facilities so that it can duplicate ev- 
ery step that is taken with flour 
from milling to use in baked goods. 

Company officials said the new 
Kansas City laboratory, together 
with improvements and moderniza- 
tion of the St. Louis laboratory, in- 
sures complete control and research 





Memphis Board to Set 
Up Grain Inspection 


Office in Arkansas 


MEMPHIS—A grain inspection of- 
fice will be established by the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade in a strategic 
location in eastern Arkansas, accord- 
ing to Arthur A. Williams, executive 
vice president. 

Mr. Williams said that the change 
in agricultural-economy in the south 
from cotton to wheat and other 
grains is one factor for establishing 
the office. Another factor is the ris- 
ing importance and development of 
Presidents Island as a grain center. 
Plans are under way for the office, 
Mr. Williams said. 

“This will enable our inspection 
department to render shippers in 
Arkansas more efficient service,” 
Mr. Williams said. “It also will ex- 
pedite the movement of  boxcars, 
thus relieving the congestion in the 
Memphis rail yards during the heavy 
movement at harvest time.” 

Mr. Williams reported that in- 
spected receipts of grain by the 
Memphis Board of Trade Inspection 
Department totalled more than 40 
million bushels in 1956. That was 
the largest volume handled during 
one year in the history of the de- 
partment. 

This volume necessitated an in- 
crease in inspection department per- 
sonnel during the year. 


New Cake Mix 


MINNEAPOLIS — Betty Crocker 
“Li'l Angel Mix,” newest in the cake 
mix line, will be in full distribution 
by the end of February. According 
to information just released, varia- 
tions of use for the new mix range 
frdm using it in small tube pans, 
jelly roll pans to loaf variety. It can 
be sliced, toasted or rolled to fit des- 
sert requirements. 

Bob Crosby and Valiant Lady pro- 
grams will promote the new cake 
mix, along with magazine and color 
supplement advertising. 
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Dr. Earl Butz Talks 
To Industry Members 


At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, met 
with members of the grain and mill- 
ing industries in Kansas City Feb. 20 
at a dinner meeting sponsored by 
the First National Bank of Kansas 
City. Dr. Butz spoke on various cur- 
rent problems in agriculture and 
mentioned that the government 
hopes, with the assistance of the 
grain warehousing industry, to avoid 
the purchase of additional bin storage 
space for corn. Earlier in the day Dr. 
Butz was speaker at a meeting of the 
committee on agriculture of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce. 








research director, examines one of the first loaves of 
bread turned out in the pilot bakery. Inspection of some 
of the new laboratory’s facilities is made by C. F. Buck, 
right, chief chemist. The laboratory has equipment to 
bake all types of commercial bakery products. 


facilities for the firm. More than 35 
technicians operate the Kansas City 
laboratory. The officials added that 
the Ft. Worth facilities are also in 
the process of being enlarged and 
modernized. 
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Kentucky Millers 


Vote Opposition 
To Relief Plans 


LOUISVILLE, KY.— At the con- 
clusion of a meeting on Feb. 15, the 
Kentucky Millers Assn. accepted a 
five-part resolution putting on record 
members’ views of the government’s 
domestic give-away programs for 
flour and cornmeal. (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Feb. 19, page 12.) 

On the proposition of Phil Weisen- 
berger, Weisenberger Mills, Midway, 
Ky., seconded by Robinson Haydon, 
Haydon Mill, Springfield, Ky., the 
members declared that they most em- 
phatically oppose an extension of the 
flour and meal domestic give-away 
program, under the Jennings-Clem- 
ents Act of 1955, which expires on 
June 30 this year. 

The meeting felt that there is no 
domestic economic reason at this 
time for a general relief program. 
The members said that existing pro- 
cedure does not reduce surplus grain 
stocks, but merely displaces the usual 
distribution to the detriment of the 
small mills, jobbers and retailers 
serving a limited territory. 

The millers declared that if there 
is ever occasion for relief it should 
be handled by the stamp planor some 
similar way so as not to cripple or 
destroy those who handle the busi- 
ness in normal times. Finally, the 
members questioned whether there 
were any real political advantages 
in unnecessary relief measures. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR LOAN APPROVED 
WASHINGTON — Wendell B. 

Barnes, administrator of the Small 

Business Administration, has an- 

nounced the approval of a loan total- 

ing $14,000 to the Farmers Elevator, 

Denison, Iowa. 
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Burrus Mills 
Shows Profit 
Of $1 Million 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, in an interim report for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1956, 
shows net profit of $1,023,723, com- 
pared with a loss of $197,062 in the 
like period of the previous year. 

The profit figure was after a 
transfer of $750,000 to reserve funds 
covering losses in grade to wheat in 
storage. Operating income was $1,- 
339,993. Gross income, before pro- 
vision for interest and taxes was 
$1,486,087. 

Sales amounted to $25,091,589 and 
storage and other operating income 
to $3,027,143, a total of $28,118,733 
for the six months period. This com- 
pared with a total of $28,261,782 in 
the preceding year. 

The company report said_ that 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat in 
storage as of Dec. 31 totaled 12,- 
820,000 bu. of which 3,250,000 bu. 
was in conical canvas tents at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and 7,310,000 bu. in 
similar facilities at Fort Worth. 
This tent wheat is being moved and 
it is expected that this movement 
will require approximately four 
months at St. Joseph and six months 
at Fort Worth. 
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Fire Destroys Elevator 


In Kansas City, Kansas 


KANSAS CITY—Fire which broke 
out the night of Feb. 21 destroyed 
the headhouse of the I-H elevator in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and is estimated 
to have damaged around 800,000 bu. 
wheat in storage there. The elevator 
is owned by the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. Full extent of the loss 
could not be determined immediately. 

The conveyor gallery above the bins 
caught fire, as well as the headhouse, 
but it was uncertain what damage 
the fire caused in the bins themselves 
or the extent of water damage to bins 
and contents. 


The elevator is one of two owned 
by the Rodney firm at this site. The 
elevator formerly was connected with 
the I-H mill which burned about 20 
years ago. Several years later Rod- 
ney purchased the property and sub- 
sequently also acquired an adjacent 
soya mill and elevator which also is 
used for grain storage. 

Plans are being made to get tie 
elevator back into operation in time 
for new crop movement, company of- 
ficials said. 
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Canadian Wheat Board 


To Control Boxcars 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board will be strengthened to handle 
the distribution of boxcars in western 
Canada. This was made known in the 
House of Commons in Ottawa by 
C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce. As a result, he indicated, a 
new transport controller would not 
probably be named. 

The present chairman of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Roy Milner, officially held the post 
until the end of 1956. A commissioner 
of the board for several years, Mr. 
Milner was appointed chief of the 
board effective in December, 1956, to 
succeed D. G. McKenzie, who was su- 
perannuated. 
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LONDON—Ranks, Ltd., the British 
flour and feed milling concern, made 
a net profit equal to $7,099,940 in the 
fiscal year just concluded. This was 
revealed at the company’s annual 
meeting in London recently by J. 
Arthur Rank, chairman of the com- 
pany. Net profit in the previous year 
was $6,665,848. 

Profit on trading was $16,632,199 
but the government took a large 
slice of this in taxation. 

Dealing with flour milling, by far 
the largest segment of the company’s 
activities, Mr. Rank said that the 
year under review had been a diffi- 
cult one, though the financial results 
had been good. He expressed pleas- 
ure at the finding of a government 
committee that the nutritional value 
of bread is very high and that the 
rate of extraction of flour from wheat 
does not materially affect the value. 
The conclusion is, he said, that the 
public, in buying whatever it likes 
best, white bread, brown bread or 
fancy bread, is getting a first class 
food of high nutritional value. 

Mr. Rank stated: “It was only to 
be-expected that after so many years 
of the national loaf, bread consump- 
tion would have declined. During the 
year we have been preparing for the 
withdrawal of the subsidy which took 
place in October and we are now 
making available all the varying and 
attractive grades of flour to meet 
the particular requirements in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Now that 
miller and baker have material avail- 
able for a really tempting loaf, bread 
is again able to take its rightful 
place as a cheap but essential item 
of food and consumption is increas- 
ing; you will have observed that 
millers and bakers now feel that 
they have something worth adver- 
tising.”’ 

Export Policies Criticized 

The free operation of the law of 
supply and demand for wheat is still 
restricted by the export selling poli- 
cies of the principal wheat selling 
countries, Mr. Rank said. He de- 
clared: “It is not for me to com- 
ment on the measures that are tak- 
en by various governments in fixing 
the price at which wheat is sold for 
export, but good harvests are not 
allowed to play their normal part 
in reducing the price of wheat to any 
material extent.” 

Mr. Renk referred to  circum- 
stances which !ed to the policy of ac- 
quiring bakeries in order to insure 
a market for the firm’s flour. The 
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Ranks of Britain Earns 


Profits of $7 Million 





J. Arthur Rank 


bakery interests acquired have made 
a satisfactory contribution to the 
group profits, he reported. Negotia- 
tions are going on for the acquisi- 
tion of further baking plants. The 
animal feeds division is also in a 
healthy state and two new plants, one 
at Southampton, the other at Gates- 
head, have been opened recently. 


Modernization of Plants 


Considerable capital expenditure 
has been incurred during the year, 
Mr. Rank reported. Sums were allo- 
cated for the rebuilding and modern- 
ization of plants in excess of the 
amounts awarded by the government 
for war damage compensation. A new 
mill has been built at Leith in Scot- 
land, he stated. 

After the annual meeting, sepa- 
rate class meetings were held to ap- 
prove a recapitalization scheme for 
the company. Approval was given to 
resolutions for the capitalization of 
reserves totaling $19,385,513, in dol- 
lar equivalent, by the issue of 27,- 
693,590 fully paid ordinary shares 
of five shillings (70¢) each in the 
proportion of one new share for each 
five shillings of ordinary stock held. 
It was also agreed to raise further 
capital by offering 9,231,197 ordinary 
shares of ten shillings ($1.40) at a 
price of fourteen shillings ($1.96), in 
the ratio of one new share for every 
three five shilling ordinary stock 
units held. 





THE RANK HIERARCHY 


The board of directors of Ranks, Ltd. contains a majority of members of 
the Rank family, all descendants of the founder, the late Joseph Rank, the 
Mighty Miller of Hull. Heading the company is J. Arthur Rank, who has also 
distinguished himself in the film world. With him are three grandsons, Joseph 
Rank, Anthony Askew and J. D. Hutchison, all nephews of J. Arthur. The 
four Ranks were brought up in the flour milling business and have gone 
through the mill. They have also been regular attenders at the London and 
country markets at various stages of their careers. Two other directors, not 
members of the family, complete the board of six, and Mr. Rank says that 
their experience in other spheres enables them to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the deliberations. Joseph Rank, Ltd. is the principal operating com- 
pany in the group and through it the other operating companies are con- 
trolled. Mr. Rank is also chairman of this company and shares the post of 
managing director with Joseph Rank. Other directors of the operating com- 
pany are D. R. Thom, who was loaned by Ranks to the government during the 
war and post war years as an official in the cereals control division, at that 
time headed by the late James V. Rank, J. Arthur's elder brother, Charles 
Norman, who plays an important role in feedingstuffs trade association affairs 


in Britain, and E. Corke. 








BAKERY SALES 
DECREASE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales in bakery product stores in the 
U.S. during December of 1956 de- 
creased 3% from the December, 
1955, figure, but increased 11% over 
November of 1956, according to a 
monthly retail trade report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Dol- 
lar volume sales for the 12 months 
of 1956 were down 1%. 





Nominations for 
Directors of 


MNF Listed 


CHICAGO—Only two new candi- 
dates for membership on the board 
of directors of the Millers National 
Federation were put forward by the 
district nominating committees 
which were chosen earlier this year. 


If their recommendations are 
adopted by the membership in the 
forthcoming mail election, MNF 
said, it will mean less _ turn-over 
than usual on the board. On the 
average, MNF has five or six new 
directors each year. The list of 
nominees follows: 


District I—J. W. Bailey, Birkett Mills, Penn 
Yan, N.Y.;° W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co. Owosso, Mich.; Henry D. Pahl, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; Harold F. Stock, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich.; George 
P. Urban, Jr., George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo. 

District II—M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., 
Durham, N.C.; S. T. Chase, Lexington Roller 
Mills, Inc., Lexington, Ky.; Al V. Imbs, J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; Fred R. Johnson, 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga.; R. P. Ram- 
ming, Igleheart Bros. Division, Evansville, Ind.; 

E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

District III—A. G. Beckmann, Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee 
Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla.; R. B. Laing, Abi- 
lene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas; M. F. 
Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; R. G. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co.. 
Wichita; John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
©., Salina, Kansas; Ernest A. Wall, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas; R. D. 
Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 

District IV—E. O. Boyer, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco; John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; S. N. Loew, Jr., Capitol 
Milliing Co., Los Angeles; Moritz Milburn, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Seattle. 

District V—Ellis D. English, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry 
E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; 
C. B. MacLeod, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn.; C. G. McClave, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont.; John R. Murray, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Martin W. Nelson, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., Boston; 
D. H. Wilson, The Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 


All of those named above are 
presently members of the board ex- 
cept Mr. Urban and Mr. Loew. They 
have been nominated to succeed L. 
F. Orbe, Jr., and C. B. Capps. Frank 
A. Yost will continue as a_ board 
member for another year by virtue 
of the by-law provision which re- 
tains past presidents as board mem- 
bers for two years. 

Ballots will be distributed to 
members about the end of March. 
They will carry the names of the 
persons listed above, also any other 
candidates who may be nominated 
by any five members in a district. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan Millers 


Schedule Meeting 


MONROE, MICH. — The executive 
committee of the Michigan State 
Millers Assn. states that the summer 
meeting of the organization will be 
held at Hidden Valley, Mich., the 
week-end of June 14. Additional in- 
formation and program plans will be 
announced later. 
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MNF Details 


Program for 
Convention 


CHICAGO—Discussions on milling 
economics will be featured at the 
55th annual convention of the Mill- 
ers National Federation at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 15-17, 
MNF has disclosed. 

A large part of the program is 
being reserved for subjects which 
are related directly to the milling 
business. There will be two half-day 
sessions of this kind. Attendance at 
one of these sessions will be limited 
strictly to millers to make it the 
first time in eight years that a 
closed meeting has been staged as 
part of a MNF convention. 

The general plan of this year’s 
convention differs somewhat from 
previous gatherings. The differences 
will appear in such things as the 
closed session, scheduling the dinner 
at the end of the first day of the 
general session and _ staging the 
cocktail party as the wind-up of the 
convention. A large share of con- 
vention time has been set aside for 
consideration of the facts of milling 
life. 

Because of the unusual amount of 
business to be handled by the direc- 
tors this year, Gerald S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., federation presi- 
dent, has called them into session a 
half-day earlier than usual. The di- 
rectors will meet Wednesday after- 
noon, May 15, and Thursday after- 
noon, May 16. 

The first general session will take 
place Thursday afternoon. The open- 
ing speaker will be Dr. Fredrick J. 
Stare, head of the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health. He will 
speak on the fats issue in relation 
to heart trouble and what this may 
mean to the cereal industries. The 
annual dinner will be held Thursday 
evening, and the speaker for it will 
be announced later. 

Friday, May 17, is to be given 
over to consideration of milling sub- 
jects. The forenoon session will be 
largely for reports and speeches. The 
afternoon session, which will be 
the closed session, will have nd for- 
mal speeches, but it will be kept 
open for any pertinent discussion in 
which industry members may wish 
to engage. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


District 7, AOM, 
To Meet March 2 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Texhoma 
District No. 7, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will hold its spring meet- 
ing here at the Hilton Hotel March 2. 
Registration will be from 8:30 to 
9:45 a.m. 

William H. Cobb, Okeene (Okla.) 
Milling Co., chairman, will call the 
meeting to order at 10 am. W. C. 
Cotton, superintendent, Oklahoma 
Flour Mills, will speak on profits that 
can be derived by proper use of mod- 
ern packing practices. A. G. Preuss, 
general superintendent, Shawnee 
Milling Co., will discuss profits that 
can be derived by proper use of puri- 
fiers in a milling flow.’ 

Officers for the coming year will be 
elected during the afternoon session. 
The election will be followed by a 
forum discussion on whether or not 
modernization is profitable. Edward 
Dodson, superintendent, Pioneer 
Flour Mills, will be narrator. A 
cocktail hour, banquet and dancing 
will conclude the program. 
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Wheat Industry Conference 
Creates Executive Committee 


PORTLAND—A_ wheat industry 
conference ended its two-day meeting 
Feb. 20 in Portland by creating an 
executive committee to carry out 
studies. 

The conference, the first of its kind 
since 1926, was attended by more 
than 200 delegates. Sponsorship was 
by Oregon State College with the co- 
operation of the Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, Oregon Wheat League and 
industry representatives. 

A year’s planning preceded the con- 
ference. Four study groups were 
formed in 1956 to gather new infor- 
mation pertinent to the wheat indus- 
try of the state and to bring their 
proposals to the assemblage. After 
presentation Feb. 20 the fields of 
study were termed ‘in keeping with 
the best interests of furthering the 
industry” and creation of an execu- 
tive committee followed to institute a 
running study. 

Committee headings were Produc- 
tion and Land Use, Income and Costs, 
Government Programs and Marketing 
Problems. 


Production Report 


The Production and Land Use Com- 
mittee reported that wheat produc- 
tion dominates the agricultural econo- 
my of Oregon and adds well over $50 
million yearly to the economy of the 
state. A greater diversity of wheat 
types and varieties are grown in Ore- 
gon than in most parts of the U.S. In 
recent years the white wheats, par- 
ticularly club varieties, have dominat- 
ed Oregon production. Growers have 
increased club acreage far beyond a 
long-time trend. Some club has been 
grown out of its area of adaption 
resulting in some increase in high 
protein club emphasized by the use 
of nitrogen fertilizers. High protein 
club has limited value in the domestic 
market. 

Don McKinnis, 
committee, 


chairman of the 
ended his summary of 


Oregon’s wheat crop with an outline 
of suggestions for industry improve- 
ment. Some of these included: 

(1) Methods and production prac- 
tices changes that will affect other 
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LUNCHEON SPEAKER—C. B. Da- 
vidson, secretary, Canadian Wheat 
Board, Winnipeg, Man., addresses 200 
Oregon wheat industry members dur- 
ing the final luncheon session of the 
Wheat Industry Conference at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, on 
Feb. 19-20. 


segments of our agricultural economy 
must be studied and evaluated before 
a long range, sound agricultural pro- 
gram can be developed. 

(2) Recognition of the place of an 
efficient, highly developed wheat en- 
terprise in our economy must be 
made. Temporary or long-time 
changes affecting or reducing the effi- 
ciency of individudl producers must 
be carefu'ly assessed before adoption. 

(3 Attention must be given the 
development and expansion of irriga- 
tion and irrigated crops. Deve!op- 
ment of the Columbia River for pcwer 
and water should be continued as the 
need for food and power increases. 

(4) Implement manufacturers 
should develop a harvesting machine 
which operates on less complicated 
principles. 

(5) Growers should be encouraged 
to plant recommended varieties in 
their areas of adaptation as deter- 
mined by trials. 

(6) Impact of possible shifts to 
livestock operation must be analyzed 
and management problems studied 
and demonstrated to wheat growers. 

(7) Breeding and testing programs 
leading to better wheats should be 
continued and expanded. 

(8) Methods and techniques devel- 
oped by Western Wheat Quality Lab- 
oratory must be adapted to wider use. 

Sam Cook, chairman of the income 
and costs committee, summarized his 
group’s work which was broken down 
into four sub-committees: (1) size of 
unit, (2) farm income, (3) production 
costs, (4) taxation and land values. 

The size of unit sub-committee found 
costs per acre vary greatly as size of 
the individual enterprise changes. 
Costs decline rapidly in the wheat- 
summerfallow area as acres of crop- 
land increase from 400 to 1,000 acres. 
After 1,000 acres, cost per acre re- 
mains relatively stable. 


Supplement Needed 

Since over 60% of area farms oper- 
ate with less than 1,000 acres, these 
farms need an additional enterprise 
to supplement their income unless 
they can reduce costs below average 
or unless they can command a $2 
or better price. 

Farms in Oregon are kept small by 
several factors including lack of capi- 
tal, greater risk, health and age of 
operator and lack of available land. 
Most Oregon farms are sufficiently 
large to provide adequate returns. 

It was determined that a price of 
$1.75 bu. was necessary to earn a 
labor income. To do this, farms with 
less than 1,000 acres must lower 
costs per acre below that of the aver- 
age farmer of his size or increase 
yields to more than 25 bu? an acre 
or increase their acreage of cropland. 

A price of wheat subcommittee 
studying the state’s situation found 
that Oregon’s farm price of wheat 
has maintained a level near the na- 
tional average. Compared with 18 
other farm crops in the state, wheat’s 
purchasing power is the highest but 
only the per bushel price was con- 
sidered; no consideration was given 
to acreage. 

A sample 640-acre Gilliam County 
farm was used as an example by the 
group which determined the gross in- 
come, net income and labor income 
each year since 1933. Gross income 
during the last quarter century is 
estimated to have varied from a low 
of $2,281 to a high of $19,044 in 1951. 

Net income determined over the 

(Continued on page 28) 





Warren W. Lebeck 


SECRETARY APPOINTED — War- 
ren W. Lebeck has been named sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and will assume his new duties im- 
mediately, according to an announce- 
ment by Thomas E. Hosty, chairman 
of the board. Mr. Lebeck has been 
serving as assistant secretary since 
June, 1954. The duties of the secre- 
tary of the exchange have been han- 
dled in recent months by Robert C. 
Liebenow, president, who previously 
held that office. 





Mid-South Grain 
Shippers Study 
Wheat Handling 


MEMPHIS—A grain school, espe- 
cially designed to help solve elevator 
men’s problems in handling wheat, 
was a feature Feb. 19 of the one- 
day meeting held by the Mid-South 
Soybean & Grain Shippers Assn. at 
the Hotel Peabody, Memphis. 

With the South expected to have 
its largest wheat crop in_ history 
this year, members of the associa- 
tion decided to learn more about 
how to handle the grain. Many of 
them have never handled wheat be- 
fore. The association includes oper- 
ators in southeast Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, western Kentucky, eastern Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi. 

Bradley T. Skeels, federal grain 
supervisor, was on hand to aid with 
the grain school and to speak. 

A report was given by Albert Cra- 
vens of the Missouri Soybean Corp., 
Caruthersville, on the soybean cyst 
nematode hearing held Jan. 31 in 
Washington. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Gus Critz of the Clarksdale (Miss.) 
Grain Elevator. 
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Steady Wheat 
Prices Seen 


For March 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to slightly higher prices appear prob- 
able for wheat during March, accord- 
ing to the monthly situation report 
prepared by the staff-of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at 
Kansas State College. 

The main question in the wheat 
price picture is how much of the 
wheat under loan will be redeemed 
prior to the March 31 deadline. In 
the month ending Jan. 15, increased 
redemptions resulted in a net reduc- 
tion of nearly 24 million bushels in 
wheat under loan and purchase agree- 
ments. Total redemptions as of Jan. 
15 at approximately 54 million 
bushels were the largest for this 
date in the history of the program. 
However, prices during mid-February 
in most areas except in the Pacific 
Northwest did not encourage further 
redemptions. 

A general feeling exists that more 
wheat must come into free trade 
channels and that higher prices will 
be necessary to accomplish this. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
increased export estimates for the 
1956-57 season from 415 to 450 mil- 
lion bushels. Latest export data sug- 
gests that exports will reach or even 
exceed this figure. Through January 
exports totaled nearly 295 million 
bushels, approximately double that 
of July-January of last year. 

Prices during later months will be 
influenced by free wheat supplies, 
weather conditions and the loan pro- 
gram. Exports in the second half of 
1957 are quite uncertain. Weather 
has been favorable for wheat in 
Europe in contrast to last year, and 
prospects point to increased com- 
petition in world trade. Moisture has 
improved in some wheat growing 
areas of the U.S., but drouth con- 
tinues in the major part of the win- 
ter wheat area. 

Steady to slightly higher feed grain 
prices are expected during March. 
However, seasonal price gains this 
spring wi'l be less than usua! because 
of large supplies and lower support 
levels. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


INDIANAPOLIS — Increases in 
assets, surplus, and premiums writ- 
ten during 1956 highlighted the 55th 
annual report to policy holders made 
recently by O. M. Earl, president, 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. 
Dividends to policy holders of $2,- 
885,000 were the largest total for 
any year since organization. 








IWA Sales Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Feb. 13-19 the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
1,467,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 123,121 cwt. flour (285,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 1,182,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally in- 


volved in the sales was Japan. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 86,132,000 bu. 

USDA has released a report of total 1956-57 transactions in wheat and 
flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through Feb. 15. Total 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 553,400 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 
8,727,007 cwt. flour. (See table on page 22.) 


Total sales of flour by Australia amount to 98,800 metric tons wheat 
equivalent and for Canada, 175,800 metric tons wheat equivalent. 
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Wheat Aid for 
Poland Remote 


WASHINGTON — As talks _be- 
tween a Polish government mission 
get under way with U.S. officials in 
Washington, the view is still held 
that there will be no disposition to 
give aid to the Poles in the form 
of agricultural surpluses. 

In terms of dollars, the extent of 
aid is seen as being limited to $20 
million on sales terms which would 
not refiect any discount from the 
acquisition price of surplus stocks. 

A top official comments that there 
are many problems to to be solved. 
One is the imposition of heavy im- 
port duties on CARE packages which 
are sent to Polish residents by U.S. 
citizens of Polish origin. Another 
important item is the disposition of 
Polish government debts to the U.S. 
which appear to have been wiped 
out under Russian domination. 

As far as wheat is concerned, gov- 
ernment agencies have been told 
that Russia is shipping large quan- 
tities into Poland. Supplies have 
been so heavy that the Polish stor- 
age facilities have been over-taxed. 

Sources in Eastern Europe con- 
firm reports that the Russian wheat 
outturn this year has been high. 
Beneficial rains have aided produc- 
tion. The chances, therefore, of 
heavy wheat shipments by the US. 
to Poland appear remote in view of 
the cash limitation of $20 million 
on aid, and the current shipments 
by Russia. 


¥ 


Poles Talk in Canada 


TORONTO —A Polish delegation 
is currently holding talks with Ca- 
nadian officials in Ottawa and it is 
understood that grain is among the 
commodities being discussed. 

In 1956 Poland purchased between 
13 and 14 million bushels of wheat 
from Canada on a one-year credit 
basis. On this occasion, the Poles are 
asking for a three or a five year 
credit arrangement and this request 
appears to be a stumbling block to 
the completion of negotiations. On 
the other hand, the Canadians, one 
trader says, may be willing to go 
along with the request because the 
U.S. might take the trade by offer- 
ing even more favorable terms. 

The amount of grain involved in 
the negotiations has not been re- 
vealed, but one trade source says 
that rye may be included with 
wheat. 

Under last year’s deal, the Poles 
paid 15% of the purchase’ price in 
cash, with the balance of 85% on 
12 months’ credit. Canadian officials 
say the Communist government is 
paying the instalments on schedule. 

The two Polish officials now nego- 
tiating in Canada say that their 
country is very short of dollars and 
while they are anxious to buy a sub- 
stantial amount of Canadian wheat, 
they must have extended credit ar- 
rangements. One observer says that 
the Poles appear to be using the 
talks with the American administra- 
tion more as a threat to the Cana- 
dians than to any real desire to take 
U.S. wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXECUTIVES NAMED 


MEMPHIS—Mitchell, Hutchins & 
Co., which recently opened in Mem- 
phis, has named three .new account 
executives. They are Hal B. Howard, 
B. Frank Ward and Jack J. Wood- 
ard. The firm deals in wheat futures, 
as well as other commodities and 
stocks. 
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Tom L. Jones 


DIRECTOR NAMED—Tom L. Jones, 
an employe of Arkell and Smiths 
since 1946, has been appointed a dir- 
ector of multiwall bag sales, accord- 
ing to an announcement by S. Y. 
Carnes, vice president and general 
sales manager. Mr. Jones joined 
Arkell and Smiths as a salesman for 
the Ohio area. Subsequently he was 
named central sales division manager 
and has been a vice president and 
eastern division sales manager in New 
York the past year. 





Turkey Receives 
Wheat Purchase 


Authorization 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Tur- 
key to finance the purchase of $3,- 
098,000 worth of wheat from USS. 
suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480. The wheat will be shipped 
to Italy to replace a similar amount 
furnished by that country some time 
ago to relieve an urgent Turkish 
need for wheat. 

Authorization No. 10-17 provides 
for purchase of approximately 50,- 
000 metric tons of dark hard winter 
wheat, in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, which must have been grown 
in the continental U.S. 


Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after Feb. 
25, 1957, and on or before May 31, 
1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importers, f.o.b. 
vessel U.S. ports. Shipment from 
U.S. ports may be made on or after 
Feb. 25, 1957, but not later than 
June 29, 1957. 


Purchase of wheat under this 
authorization will be made by: Soil 
Products Office of Turkey, New York 
Organization, 2523 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 
(Telephone HUdson 3-4466). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARMERS’ AID INCREASED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Par- 
liament has given second reading— 
approval in principle—to a measure 
increasing benefits under the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act. The 1% levy 
on farmers’ grain deliveries will not 
be raised. The payments under PFAA 
will be $4, $3 and $2 an acre de- 
pending on the extent of the crop 
loss. The bill will also widen the 
basis in computing payments under 
the act. The Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act went into effect in 1939. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Charges 
May Not Bring Enough Return 


To Cover Cost 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washingtor. 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Users Toll Committee 
has disclosed that anticipated revenue 
from the Seaway and its cost of oper- 
ation are way out of balance. One 
member of the committee reportedly 
said the group has a ‘white elephant” 
on its hands. 

Statements given before the com- 
mittee at a meeting in Washington 
reveal that grain and ore shipments 
through the Seaway will constitute 
about 66% of the traffic subject to 
tolls. Estimates are this source of 
revenue will produce about $14 mil- 
lion yearly as compared with an an- 
nual operating cost of $30 million. 

According to testimony, the Sea- 
way cannot attract grain and bulk 
ore business from other forms of 
transportation unless it permits grain 
to move through on the basis of not 
more than 1¢ bu. wheat. The price 
should be the same for corn, but it 
could be somewhat more for oats and 
other grains. Ore would have to move 
through at not more than 25¢ ton to 
make the Seaway attractive. 


Two Miscalculations 

This out of balance situation con- 
fronting the committee is said to be 
the result of two miscalculations: 
One is an underestimation of the cost 
of operation, interest and amortiza- 
tion and the cost of construction of 
the Seaway. The other is the incor- 
rect assumption that toll cost could 
be fixed at such points to obtain nec- 
essary operating revenues. 

The committee is now faced with 
the problem of reporting its findings 
to Congress now or proceeding on 
the present basis and ultimately go- 
ing before Congress with an un- 
balanced treasury. The Seaway pro- 
ject was presented to Congress as a 
self-liquidating operation within a 50- 
year period. 

It is reported that during the meet- 
ing industrial shippers objected to a 
suggestion that the users’ committee 
make a frank disclosure of the situa- 
tion to Congress now. These shippers, 
including representatives of the auto- 
mobile industry, urged the committee 
to proceed according to previous 





THREAT TO UNIFORM 
PACKAGE SCHEDULE 


CHICAGO—There are bills pending 
in the Idaho and Utah legislatures 
(HB 190, Idaho; SB 87, Utah) which 
if enacted would disrupt the uniform 
flour package size schedule which has 
been in effect throughout the U.S. 
since 1943, the Millers National Fed- 
eration charges. 

The proposal in Utah is to permit 
35-lb. packages to be sold, and in 
Idaho the plan would be to legalize 
30’s and 35’s. 

“Neither of these sizes were used 
for flour even in the good old days 
when there were scores of flour pack- 
age sizes,” MNF said, “and the pro- 
posed new sizes certainly would not 
meet any economic need on the part 
of either consumers or millers. It is 
unfortunate that these attempts are 
being made to destroy the uniform 
package program.” 





of Operation 


plans and to let a crisis develop be- 
fore it goes to Congress. 

One large automobile company 

representative reportedly said he be- 
lieved his company might pay higher 
than expected tolls. This position 
brings wry smiles to observers who 
wonder how long such a situation 
would last if competitors did not 
take the same view and thereby gain 
a competitive advantage through a 
lower cost facility. 
This situation concerning toll rates 
is not only of immediate concern to 
the Upper Midwest, but it is also of 
concern to points east of this region 
where a considerable volume of Sea- 
way traffic has been anticipated. It 
poses a problem for those eastern 
ports which are considering erecting 
more dock facilities to handle the in- 
creased traffic expected by the com- 
pletion of the Seaway. These facili- 
ties might not be used if it becomes 
necessary to bring Seaway toll costs 
in line with operating costs, for ship- 
pers would then use cheaper forms of 
transportation. 

In view of this problem, it seems 
absurd for the committee to delay 
reporting its findings to Congress and 
seeking a remedy to the situation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McCabe Co. Holds 
Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A discussion of 
Star-Hi feed matters and the adver- 
tising program for the ensuing year 
wound up a week of annual meet- 
ings for the McCabe Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Feb. 23. 

Ben C. McCabe, president, labeled 
1956 as a record year for the com- 
pany because more than 20 million 
bushels of grain were handled and 
$550,000 in capital improvements 
were completed. 

Managers of the company’s 62 
country elevators, line superintend- 
ents and territorial feed managers 
from Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana participated in 
the program. Superintendents met 
Feb. 18 and 19, with the following 
day devoted to the stockholders’ 
meeting. Managers took over the re- 
maining three days, with superin- 
tendents and the feedmen in atten- 
dance. 

In addition to business sessions, 
the guests toured the Grain Ex- 
change, Rahr Malting plant at Shak- 
opee and Port Cargill. 

More than 75 visitors, as well as 
local office employees, attended the 
various events of this first annual 
meeting staged by McCabe in Min- 
neapolis. 

Bon D. Grussing, director of mer- 
chandising for Minneapolis-Moline 
Co., discussed soil conservation at a 
banquet Feb. 22. Mr. McCabe was 
the banquet speaker the preceding 
night, when five-year employees 
were honored. Company executives 
spoke at daytime sessions. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

EX-GRAIN DEALER DIES 

RAYMOND, NEB.— Raymond H. 
Tolhurst, 68, retired grain dealer at 
Raymond, died Feb. 13. Mr. Tolhurst 
was born at Unadilla, Neb., and lived 
all his life in Nebraska. He was a 
resident of Elmwood from 1908 to 
1933 when he moved to Raymond. 
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A mild run of hard winter flour 
buying, principally in the central 
states and the Southwest, was the 
only bright spot in the dull flour 
market picture for the shortened 
week which ended Feb. 22. At best, 
the total sales volume was reported 
as small, with most bookings for 30 
days. 

Slowness was the keynote of flour 
trading in the spring wheat mills 
area, with bakery buying almost at 
a standstill. There were some in- 
quiries, however, leading millers to 
express the opinion that some of the 
trade is eyeing the market carefully 
for a price break. The only spring 
wheat activity was an increase in 
offerings of clear flour—but with- 
out much demand. Sales by spring 
wheat mills were at 63% of five day 
milling capacity, compared with 
62% a week earlier. 


Sales in the central states ranged 
from 35@40% of capacity last week 
thanks to a small volume of hard 
winter and some soft wheat being 
sold. However, the sales figure was 
actually off from the previous week 
when some brisk buying of soft 
wheat flour pushed it to 100%. 

Several large bakery chains ex- 
tended their positions about 30 days 
last week with purchases of hard 
winter flour in the Southwest. It 
nudged sales up to 44% of five day 
capacity, compared with 33% a week 
earlier. 

As a general rule, buyers are well 
covered, some of them with more 
flour than ever before. They are, 
therefore, satisfied to sit on the side- 
lines and watch for more favorable 
prices, say mill officials. 


Production by U.S. mills slipped a 
bit for the week. It was reported at 
101% of five day capacity, compared 
with 107% a week earlier. It was 
up from the 94% of a year ago. Mills 
at Minneapolis produced at 89% of 
capacity, compared with 99% the 
previous week and 85% a year ago. 
Buffalo mills showed the only gain 
for the week, with production at 
120% of capacity, compared with 
113% a week earlier and 107% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The bakery flour busi- 
ness was very quiet for the shortened 
week which ended Feb. 21. Most of 
the trade is still booked anywhere 
from 60 to 90 days. Some mill offi- 
cials expressed the opinion that chain 
bakeries are booked farther ahead 
with flour than at anytime in several 
years. Prices drifted 3¢ lower for the 
week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
at 63% of five day milling capacity, 
compared with 62% the previous 
week. By contrast, sales a year ago 
were at 143% of five day capacity. 

There was a noticeable easing of 
clear flour prices the past week, with 
one or two mills reportedly having 
offerings. But demand was slow, in 
contrast to the situation just a few 
weeks ago when the demand for 
clears was very strong, and supplies 
were hard to get. Some mill managers 
were of the opinion that the clears 
became available as the result of 
heavy January and February grind- 
ing of family flour to satisfy the 
demands of heavy January promo- 
tional sales. 

In the family flour picture, mills 
tallied their shipping directions for 
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Small Amount of Hard Winter Flour 
Purchasing Brightens Dull Week 


February and reported them as very 
good, but not quite so good as for 
January. Prices remained unchanged. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
averaged 99% of five day milling 
capacity, compared with 102% a 
week earlier and 106% a year ago. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 89% of five day 
capacity, down sharply from the 99% 
of a week earlier, but up 4% from 
the 85% of a year ago. Mills of the 
interior Northwest produced at the 
rate of 101% of capacity, down 5% 
from the previous week, but up 5% 
from a year ago. For the Northwest 
as a whole, production last week 
averaged 96%, down 8% from the 
previous week, but up 3% from the 
93% of a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 21, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.81 
@5.91, short patent $5.91@6.01, high 
gluten $6.36@6.46, first clear $5.40@ 
5.65; whole wheat $5.91@601; family 
$6.15 @7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A little flurry of bak- 
ery business developed over the week- 
end for hard winter wheat mills in 
the Southwest as several large chains 
booked flour enough to extend their 
positions about 30 days. This business 
was booked at the same price at 
which most of the flour business has 
been done in the area during the fall 
and early winter. Mills did not press 
particularly for bookings on this 
latest flurry because of the feeling 
that if buyers did not come in for 
supplies at the lower price of three 
weeks ago, they would not be particu- 
larly interested now. 

For last week, over-all sales in the 
Southwest showed some improvement 
from the previous week. However, 
government and export business con- 
tributed over one-third of the volume. 
Sales amounted to 44% of five-day 
capacity. The week actually was only 
four days because of the holiday on 
Feb. 22. Sales the previous week weve 


33% 
ago. 

Many hard winter bakery buyers 
are booked well into the future, quite 
a few up to J-uy 1. Independents pos- 
sibly are not as well covered, but 
are not in need of flour for some time. 
Shipping directions for bakery pa- 
tents are considered slow to fairly 
good, although some sales depart- 
ments report that bakers are com- 
plaining that business is not quite 
so good as it was last year and they 
have had to hold back a car of flour 
now and then. 

Family flour directions are said to 
be only fair and new sales are nil. 
Prices are unchanged. Business is 
very dull in some areas because of 
the government relief flour. 

Hard winter clears business has 
been very slow. Outside of the Boli- 
vian business the first of last week, 
about the only sales reported have 
been a few minor ones to Latin 
America. The 1% ash and higher 
flour is pressing on the market, with 
prices off as much as 15¢ from the 
previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 23 Kansas City, in 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.69@5.72, 
standard 95% patent $5.59@5.62, 
straight $5.54@5.57; established 
brands of family flour $6.30@7.20; 
first clears $4.80@5.05, second clears 
$4.55; 1% ash clears or higher $4.40 
@ 4.50. 

Salina: The demand for flour the 
past week was slow with prices 
about 2¢ sack higher than at the 
same time the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were on the draggy 
side. 

Hutchinson: Skimpy business re- 
sulted from the four-day work week 
and a narrow range of markets in 
the Hutchinson area. A 10¢ rise in 
flour the preceding week scared off 
prospective customers in the few in- 
quiries that arose, buyers’ ideas not 
coinciding with those of the millers. 
Sales were generally limited to p.d.s. 

(Continued on page 22) 


of capacity and 32% a year 





Durum, Semolina Business 
Quiet; Prices Still Firm 


The durum wheat and semolina 
markets were quiet last week, with- 
out any noticeable buying interest 
from either exporters or domestic 
buyers. Mill managers expect busi- 
ness to remain more or less that way 
until supplies held by manufacturers 
of semolina products run low late in 
April, or around Easter. 

Meanwhile, the price of semolina 
remained pegged at the same level 
which took over several weeks ago. 
Durum prices, too, were steady. 

Some mill officials are of the opin- 
ion that their business will benefit if 
exporters — noticeably heavy buyers 
earlier this year—remain out of the 
buying picture until the new crop 
year begins. Their reasoning is this: 
A respectable carryover of durum 
wheat each year is desirable to in- 
sure against possible shortage if a 
light year follows. 

Right now, carryover at the end of 
the current crop year is expected to 
be 10 to 12 million bushels, or 
the. amount these managers feel 


would be satisfactory. At least once 
in the last three years the durum 
business has found itself without any 
wheat carryover. 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 93% of five day mill- 
ing capacity, down 15% from the 
previous week and down 13% from a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 21 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy milling durum ........... $2 


2.6 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.6 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.6 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
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to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Feb. 18-21 156,500 145,732 93 
Previous week .. 156,500 *169,680 108 


Year ago .. - 158,500 168,704 106 


Crop year 
production 
5,121,829 
4,986,684 


July 1, 1956-Feb. 
July 1, 1945-Feb, 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Sluggish; 
Supplies Ample, 
Prices Steady 


The demand for millfeed was, at 
best, only fair last week. Some prices 
were softer, but many showed under- 
tones of firmness, apparently due to 
an increasing number of inquiries 
which may lead to March and April 
business. Supplies were ample for all 
requirements, despite a four-day pro- 
duction week because of the Feb. 22 
holiday. 

Formula feed demand showed im- 
provement in the Northwest last 
week, with early spring demand for 
starter feeds and buying of dairy 
feeds for winter feeding contributing 
to the volume. 

A big year in turkey feeding is an- 
ticipated, and some manufacturers 
say that tonnage already has been 
increased substantially. Others report, 
however, that the season is likely to 
be later this year than last year. 
Hatcheries are reported to be heav- 
ily loaded with poults, and some feed 
men think prices of poults may be 
reduced. This would be a favorable 
factor for raisers, who many feel will 
have difficulty in achieving profitable 
operations because of the big crop. 


Chick starters are starting to move 
slowly, with low egg prices still tend- 
ing to discourage purchase of chicks. 
Dairy feed volume is reported to be 
holding up well, and another shot 
of cold weather and snow last week 
is expected to extend this demand. On 
the other hand, some manufacturers 
report light demand for beef cattle 
feeds. 

The Washington’s Birthday holiday 
Feb. 22 shut down most feed mills in 
the Southwest, and sales departments 
for feed mixers seemed to heave a 
sigh of relief. Formula feed business 
continued to be slow, and most mills 
report that they can get along on a 
four-day week very well. The draggy 
situation is generally attributed to 
February—the month is_ typically 
slow. 

If there has been an increase in 
business over two weeks ago, it has 
come in poultry and hog feed. Opin- 
ions as to how long before sales will 
pick up noticeably vary from 10 days 
to four weeks. Those who see the 
prolongation of this dull period point 
out that turkeys and chicks are be- 
ing put down later this year. 

Formula feed business was again 
quiet in the central states during 
the past several days, although manu- 
facturers seemed to think there had 
been a barely perceptible upturn last 
week. 

Feed manufacturers’ generally 
agreed that February was a tradi- 
tionally slow month of the year, but 
that the last week usually showed 
some significant pickup. Mills also 
reported last week as the first in 
February that their running time 
was a five day week, which was an 
encouraging factor. However, no 
backlog of orders was in sight yet. 

It was thought that spring chick 
business would be much slower and 
later this year, due to the poor re- 
turns on eggs. However, cattle feeds 
were moving along fairly well. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 53,067 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,776 tons 
in the previous week and 48,547 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Several moderately bullish factors 
dominated the wheat market during 
the week ending Feb. 25. Some of 
them were sufficiently strong enough 
to offset the somewhat depressing 
price pressure of more moisture 
which fell in the Southwest during 
the latter part of the period from 
Feb. 18 to 25. Net gains for the 
week were in a range of %@3%¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 25 were: Chicago — March 
$2.335,@%; May $2.32%@%, July 
$2.26% @2.26, September $2.28%@ 
%4, December $2.3112; Minneapolis— 
May $2.52%, July $2.30%, Septem- 
ber $2.27%; Kansas City — March 
$2.29%, May $2.28%, July $2.235%, 
September $2.2554, December $2.28. 

The most talked about factor of 
the week, and the one which prob- 
ably gave prices the most strength, 
was the government report on dam- 
age to the hard winter wheat crop. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates place the damage already in- 
flicted at more than three million 
acres on the Great Plains, 90% of 
it in Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. USDA 
warns, too, that another 29 million 
acres is ready to blow before the 
March winds. 

Although actual export buying of 
wheat was not as large last week 


“as reported earlier, there were ade- 


quate amounts moved to stimulate 
prices. And the promise of increased 
buying gave additional strength. 
Buying appears quite likely by Ger- 
many, Italy and Yugoslavia. Portu- 
gal was in the market the past week 
for two cargoes of hard winters; 
India took 6% million bushels of 
West Coast wheat early in the week, 
and Chile made inquiry about % 
million bushels of Gulf hard. Greece 
moved its purchase date of 3 mil- 
lion bushels from mid-March to the 
first week. 


Export Clearances 

The trade was informed last week 
that total U.S. wheat export clear- 
ances since July 1 have exceeded 
316 million bushels, compared with 
only 160.4 million bushels to the 
same point in the crop year in 1956. 
The report lends more weight to the 
prediction made earlier that exports 
may reach 450 million bushels for 
the season. 

There were some other factors at 
work the past week, most of which 
exerted mixed pressures on prices. 
Moisture which returned late in the 
week was considered in some areas 
to be substantial, but it failed to 
alter the gloomy crop outlook. 

There were reports in the South- 
west of flour buyers taking up wheat 
contracts, possibly with the idea in 
mind of trading them later for 
milled flour. There was also some 
buying of hard winter bakery pat- 
ents last week, but not in large 
enough quantities, the trade said, to 
exert much pressure on wheat prices. 
Premiums gained %4¢ on most pro- 
teins, with weakness developing late 
in the week. 

At Minneapolis cash wheat prices 
and premiums were down early in 
the week, but regained some 
strength later in the period. 


Demand Slow 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for week ended Feb. 20 totaled 
5.5 million bushels compared with 6.1 
million the previous week and 5.4 
million a year ago. Minneapolis re- 
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Wheat Market Affected by 
Exporters, Damage Report 


ceipts of all classes totaled 1,420 cars, 
of which 248 were for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. Duluth receipts 
totaled 1,446 cars. 

The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis averaged easy, with the de- 
mand slow. Mills replaced daily 
grind, but with the July future sell- 
ing at a discount under May, there 
was no adequate hedge for surplus 
wheat stocks. At the lower premium 
ranges the demand improved, how- 
ever, and at the close buyers became 
more aggressive. Premiums were 
down 2¢ for the week as compared 
with the futures. On Feb. 20, ordi- 
nary No. 1 Dark Northern Spring or 
No. 1 Northern Spring wheat, and 
through 12% protein, was quoted at 
the May price to 1¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 2@3¢ over; 14% protein 4@5¢; 
15% protein 5@7¢ over; 16% protein 
18@23¢ over. These ranges were for 
58 lb. wheat, with 1¢ premium for 
each pound over 58 and 1¢ discount 
for each % pound under 58. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.71% com- 
pared with 13.85% a year ago. 

Cash durum prices were generally 
unchanged. Although the demand was 
somewhat on the slow side, offerings 
were light to moderate. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


nee 31% @2.32 
11% Protein 2 ain @2 33% 


i ee eee eer 2.31% @2.32% 
13% Protein .....cccccccssrs 200 OS.s4h% 
14% Protein ........cccereee 230% @2.36% 


15% Protein 
16% Protein 


2.36% @2.38% 

es ainéiom 6 wae ee 2.49% @2.54% 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

1/10% higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Cash Prices Strong 
Hard winter and cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City continued to show 
strength in the week ended Feb. 25, 
but a note of weakness was reported 
the final day of that period as buyers 
took substantial quantities of wheat. 
Offerings were ample following the 
week-end which had been extended 
one day by the Friday holiday. Some 
wheat reportedly was sold at %¢ 

lower than the listed market. 


Demand was good most of last 
week. Mills were buyers, indicating 
that they want to keep stocks from 
running behind their grinds. Early 
last week substantial sales of wheat 
were made when a good sized line of 
wheat was moved in from another 
market. 

Receipts last week amounted to 518 
cars at Kansas City, compared with 
430 the previous week and 543 a year 
ago. Carlot sales on the floor in the 
four-day week amounted to 78, with 
one day’s sales of 53 cars the largest 
in some time. 


Premiums advanced during the 
week by %¢ on most proteins. Ordi- 
nary went up %¢ on the high side 
of the range first, then two days 
later gained a like amount on the low 
side, while proteins from ordinary on 
up gained %¢ on the low side of the 
range. The basic March future price 
was 1%¢ stronger for the week. 

Premiums on Feb. 25 were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary 4@4%4¢ over March, 
11.75% protein 44%4@6¢ over, 12% 
protein 4144 @7¢ over, 12.5% protein 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 18-22, 
957 
Northwest ....... 643,412 
EE Sir balsa 0-4-6 Raw 1,409,440 
Se rT an te 567,784 
Central and Southeast 190,191 
North Pacific Coast 314,196 








Totals 
Percentage of 


. 3,425,023 


output 74.6 


total U.S. 
*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5- —— week— 
F 


Feb, 18-22, Previous Feb, 20-24, 
1957 week 1956 
Northwest ...... 96 104 93 
Southwest ....... 107 111 93 
ee, Tee 120 113 107 
Central and S. E. 86 100 98 
N. Pacific Coast.. 89 95 V7 
TOR. 406004 101 107 94 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Ww. B6-B8 sscccie 287,500 281,038 99 
Previous week 287,500 340,188 118 
TORE BHO: cc0<0-0% 279,850 277,577 99 
Two years ago .. 279,850 240,091 86 
PIVOsYOOr BVETAGS 2... ccccsccccvese 92 
Ten-year average ........ 91 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Feb. 18-21 -1,032,500 1,128,402 109 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,136,360 110 
Year ago . -1,021,350 937,459 92 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 


984,618 97 
Five-year average ....... ae 4 
Ten-year average ...... sinekies 93 
*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Web. 16-31 20620. 570,250 490,191 86 
Previous week 570,250 *570,470 100 
WOOP GO occ0rss 570,250 562,587 98 
Two years ago .. 671,400 528,977 78 
Five-year average ........:+-. Fr 82 
Ten-year average ....... a = 81 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb, 18-21 ...... 475,000 567,784 120 
Previous week 534,978 113 
VOQr ABO ..cccce 509,604 107 
Two years ago .. 525,704 110 
Five-year average ........eseeeee% 102 
TER-FORE GVOTRRD occ ccceenscevar 101 





*Previous Feb. 20-24, Feb. 21-25, Feb, 22-26, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
693,544 640,742 635,752 753,407 

1,476,548 1,215,036 1,073,696 
534,978 509,604 451,749 
570,470 562,587 535,139 
335,312 281,081 243,449 

3,610,852 3,209,050 3,213,812 3,057,440 

74.6 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
o——July 1 to——,_ 








eb. 21-25, Feb. 22-26, Feb. 22, Feb. 24, 
1955 1954 1957 1956 
86 91 23,594,825 23,102,495 
94 79 45,582,562 43,479,542 
110 98 18,840,787 15,399,379 
78 79 18,360,911 19,023,330 
86 67 10,591,650 10,088,914 
94 83 116,970,735 110,632,571 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
oye output tivity 
Feb. 19-88 ..cccs FB 209,827 89 
Previous week *235,874 99 
TOOl OHO v2ccccs 200,678 85 
Two years ago 228,598 98 
WIUVOORE BVOGRBO. « o06 006060000002 92 
FOR-FORP GVOTRRS. <.o.6.0 00 0000ser0ens 87. 


*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and aay 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 18-21 ...... 430,500 58 101 
Previous week: .. 430,500 106 
ZOOF GHO ..2c0ce 54,500 440,064 96 
Two years ago .. 487,250 407,154 85 
PIVO-FORF BVOTABS 610c0cecesscsese 86 
TORPORF BUGGED 0600006 05s00e085 80 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 18-21 ...... 215,200 188,738 88 
Previous week 215,200 *190,655 89 
Year ago .+ 215,000 162,635 75 
Two years ago. .. 215,000 185,670 86 
BiVG-VOAF GVOTABO 2 .cccceccceseces 86 
T-BAR «6 50:0050o00Kn 00008 85 

tevised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Mem. 28-31 ..ccece 138,750 125,458 90 
Previous week .. 138,750 144,657 104 
VOAF OBO ovcsecs 138,750 118,448 82 
Two years ago .. 133,200 124,069 93 
PEVOG-VORF BGVOTARO 2 ccccccccccececs 83 
TOM-FORF BVSTABS 2... cccccvssccgstcs 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 22, 


and pricr two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production, 


r-——Southwest*——, -—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Feb. 18-22 ..... 28,541 923,032 13,029 
Prev. week ....129,900 114,044 
Two wks, ago .. 29,374 14,794 
errs 24,604 866,508 13,336 
rea 849,530 12,830 
BEGE: essence wewe 24,054 812,146 14,186 
SORS bo 5sdeacnes 21,742 929,879 14,979 


*Principal mills. 


4 


--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 





77,210 11,497 381,512 53,067 1,781,754 
10,832 54 
11,419 
62,492 10,607 311,720 1,640,720 
62,839 10,609 362,975 1,775,344 
79,838 9,660 384,981 47, ,900 1,676,965 
521, 284 9,033 342,865 45,754 1,794,028 


**74% of total capacity. tAll mills. {Revised. 





4%,@7%¢ over, 13% protein 5@8¢ 
over, 13.5% protein 5@8'%¢ over, 


14% protein 5% @9¢ over, 14.5% pro- 
tein 6@914¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.33% @2.41 
No Dark and Hard..... .. 2.32% @2.40% 
No Dark and Hard...... 2.31% @ 38% 
No Dark and Hard.... 5 


> 
2 bo bo be bo PO te 


Red 
Red 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 nent winter 
wheat was reported selling Feb. 25 
at $2.55@2.56, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was fair and 
offerings were sufficient. Prices were 


Z 
to tom me OO DD 
es) 
® 
a 





quoted $2.45144@2.46% delivered to 
Houston via truck. Offerings, how- 
ever, were scarce, demand was fair. 
One of the year’s biggest export 
sales, 26 cargoes to India, was con- 
firmed on Thursday of last week. The 
white wheat was sold under the gov- 
ernment’s Public Law 480 program. 
At the early Thursday close, Western 
white wheat was quoted at $2.59%, 
basis coast. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED CLUB TO MEET 
CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club will meet March 15 at the 
Congress Hotel, April 12 at the Ger- 
mania Club and May 17 at the Fur- 
niture Club. 
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80 Aid in “Grass Roots” Effort: 





Enrichment Benefits Used as Vehicle in 
Emphasizing Bread’s Nutritional Worth 


MINNEAPOLIS — An overflow 
crowd of nearly 80 bakers and allied 
tradesmen from the Minnesota area 
gathered at the Town and Country 
Club in St. Paul Feb. 15 to hear G. 
Cullen Thomas, retired executive of 
General Mills, Inc., speak on the his- 
tory of enrichment. He showed how 
a working knowledge of the tremen- 
dous benefits of enrichment can help 
the Minnesota Bakers Council in pro- 
moting bread at the “grass roots.” 


The purpose of the conference, 
which attracted one of the largest 
gatherings ever to attend any bakery 
meeting other than a convention in 
the state, was to give the members 
of the Minnesota Bakers Council the 
proper knowledge to carry on their 
discussion of the nutritional benefits 
of bread to doctors, dentists, educa- 
tors and other nutritional thought- 
leaders in the area. 


The meeting was opened by John J. 
Ahern, Jr., Rap-in-Wax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, co-chairman of the coun- 
cil. Other speakers were Graham Mc- 
Guire, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud; Aaron J. Petersen, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis and Frank 
W. Cooley, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


Mr. Thomas said he was “excited 
and thrilled by the purpose of the 
Minnesota Bakers Council,’ and em- 
phasized that there has “never been 
a time when an industry had more 
pluses than the baking industry has 
today through the enrichment pro- 
gram and the continuing acceptance 
of bread as a valuable aid to good 
nutrition.” 

As early as 1934 there was research 
by Mr. Thomas and his firm into the 
type of nutrients which were re- 
moved from the wheat berry during 
the milling process. 

“At that time,” Mr. Thomas said, 
“most people thought that bread was 
only a pure carbohydrate in the cate- 
gory of sugar. It was assumed to be 
a good energy food but high in calor- 
ies and low in other food values. 

“Competition was even then mak- 
ing serious inroads into the bakery 
products picture, and I feel certain 
that had not enriched bread been 
developed when it was, the consump- 
tion picture for the baking industry 
would have been a lot worse today.” 





USDA MODIFIES 
PL 480 AUTHORIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Feb. 26 an- 
nounced the modification of certain 
purchase authorizations issued under 
Title I of Public Law 480 for the 
sale of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities for foreign currencies. 

The modification has the effect of 
making purchase authorizations is- 
sued on or before Feb. 14, 1957, sub- 
ject to the miscellaneous amendments 
to Title I regulations announced on 
Feb. 15, 1957 (The Northwestern 
Miller, Feb. 19, page 12), to the ex- 
tent that letter of credit arrange- 
ments are made on or after March 4, 
1957. These miscellaneous - amend- 
ments, among other things, permit 
importers to earn dispatch in excess 
of demurrage at point of discharge, 
and increase the period of time for 
presentation of bank drafts on the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 





Mr. Thomas mentioned the govern- 
ment hearing on the definitions of 
identity for flour products during the 
30’s when the whole-wheat preference 
was very prominent. Following re- 
search on the nutritive qualities of 
bread and flour by Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
of the University of Minnesota, the 
milling and baking industries asked 
that they be permitted to put back 
into the flour some of the milled-out 
nutrients—the “restoration’”’ solution. 


“Had we not taken that tack I 
doubt that we could have gotten the 
support of the scientists—the Council 
on Food and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. supported this 
plan of ours as early as 1938.” 


The four vitamins added to enrich- 
ed flour and bread—thiamine, niacin, 
iron and riboflavin—were reviewed 
by the speaker as he said these four 
nutrients seemed to be the important 
ones that science would accept. De- 
spite the activity of beer, chewing 
gum and soft drink manufacturers 
who wanted to use their products 
as the carrier for these nutritive 
benefits, bread was selected as the 
carrier for the protective nutrients 
chosen by the medical profession and 
industry. 

“There is no segment of the food 
industry that wouldn’t have been 
happy to pay millions to be in place 
of the milling and baking industries 
and be asked to enrich their product 
in this manner,” Mr. Thomas empha- 
sized. ‘‘There are now very few med- 
ical people, unless they are in the 
quack class, that do not support 
enrichment. 

“Thus a devitalized food was stepped 
up to a protective food,” he stressed. 
Mr. Thomas also reviewed the addi- 
tion of other fortifying vitamins and 
touched briefly on the current inter- 
est of the baking industry in the 
supposed need for low-fat diets to 
prevent cholesterol difficulties. This 
will be the next big unknown for 
medical research, the speaker empha- 
sized, and it is necessary for us to 
“keep our ear to the ground.” 


“Bread is in a wonderful position 
to take up the calorie slack in these 
new diets because bread is a low-fat 
fgod,” Mr. Thomas said. “Bakers had 
better start giving consideration to 
a revision of their formulas in the 
event this research discloses a need 
for it! It will probably involve a 
switch from hard fats to soft fats. 

“Bread has come a long way and 
we don’t have to apologize any more 
to anyone about its quality—and we 
are doing the public a service by try- 
ing to get them to eat more of it,” 
Mr. Thomas concluded. “Organiza- 
tions such as the Minnesota Bakers 
Council are badly needed in every 
state. We must get the true story 
of the nutritive goodness of bread 
across to the thought-leaders affect- 
ing our food habits.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PI-DO CORP. MOVES 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The Pi-Do 
Corp., maker of prepared pie crust 
mix, has moved into a new building 
in the Brook Hollow industrial dis- 
trict, according to an announcement 
by Roger L. Tennant, president of 
the firm. Pi-Do serves food brokers 
in Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama and Flori- 
da. 








Is your bread rack 
bringing you the profits 


it should? 





ca gree 5 Generat 
BAKERY SALES SERVICE Mills 


BREAD RACKS — General Mills, 
Inc., has placed advertisements such 
as this one in leading grocery trade 
magazines recently to help grocers 
and bakers get more profits from 
proper use of bread racks. The two- 
column advertisement is captioned: 
“Is Your Bread Rack Bringing You 
the Profits It Should?” The body of 
the advertisement lists several ways 
in which bread racks can be used to 
accomplish the job of earning more 
profits. 
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Dr. Lawrence Zeleny 


To Address Chemists 


CHICAGO—Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, 
chief of the Standardization and 
Testing Branch of the Grain Division 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will speak on U.S. wheat stand- 
ards at a meeting of the Midwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists here March 4. 

The meeting will start with a social 
hour at 5:30 p.m. at the Builders 
Club, 228 N. LaSalle St., according 
to Robert B. Koch, secretary-treasur- 
er. Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 

Dr. Zeleny plans to speak briefly 
on the background, history, and struc- 
ture of the wheat standards and then 
present in some detail the changes in 
the standards that are now under 
consideration. He will also discuss 
certain lines of research aimed at 
eventual further improvement of the 
standards. 

In addition to his talk on the wheat 
standards, Dr. Zeleny, who is national 
president of AACC, will speak very 
briefly on the subject of association 
affairs and will present a certificate 
of recognition to the Midwest Section. 

The annual luncheon, sponsored by 
the Midwest Section, will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in con- 
nection with the bakery engineers 
meeting. The luncheon is on March 6. 





Dumping Accusations Made by 


Foreign Millers Protesting 
Subsidized Flour Business 


LONDON—A rising tide of criti- 
cism directed at countries selling sub- 
sidized flour on export markets colors 
reports from major European milling 
centers. Mentioned as chief offenders 
in the eyes of other millers are the 
U.S., France, Western Germany and 
Italy. There is also criticism of each 
other within the group of four, the 
Germans recently having accused the 
Italian millers of undercutting them 
in Middle Eastern and North African 
markets. 

Subsidized operations are freely 
described as “dumping” by those mill- 
ers whose markets are shrinking in 
the face of competition. 


The U.S. and France have official 
and open subsidy systems; those of 
Germany and Italy, it is asserted, are 
hidden, though they have tacit gov- 
ernment approval. 

One result of the diminution of ex- 
port markets has been that home 
millers in some areas are lowering 
their prices to obtain mill run in 
place of their lost foreign trade. An 
example is Holland. Prices have been 
reduced heavily, but since U.S. mill 
prices have not followed the local 
trend, business is difficult for the im- 
porters. 

While the U.S. export subsidy 
comes in for criticism, the main blast 
of the Dutch millers has been aimed 
at Germany. In 1954, Holland export- 
ed 52,000 tons of flour against Ger- 
many’s 32,000 tons. In 1955, Dutch 
exports dipped to 30,000 tons while 
Germany climbed to 46,000 tons. 
During the first half of 1956 the Ger- 
mans exported, according to the 
Dutch, 203,000 tons of flour, against 
Holland’s 10,000 tons. 

The French “Office National Inter- 
professionel des Cereals’ will import 
during the current crop year 150,000 
tons of wheat. This wheat, some, if 
not all, from North America, will be 


delivered to mills who are exporting 
wheat flour. A subsidy will be grant- 
ed on the basis of the market situa- 
tion at the time of making the export 
contracts. Thus, one observer points 
out, North American wheat is being 
used to provide subsidized competi- 
tion for the U.S. and Canada as well 
as for other flour exporters. 


Italian Exports Jump 

It is also alleged that the Italian 
millers are placed in a position to 
export flour at a much lower price 
than the cost of the wheat from 
which they are making the flour. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1956 
Italian exports have been 14 times 
higher than the figure recorded for 
the same period in 1955. This could 
not have been done if the government 
did not assist in the form of a sub- 
sidy, it is claimed. 

This statement bears out the criti- 
cism voiced by the German millers 
recently. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Feb. 5, page 10.) 

German flour exports are being 
subsidized, too, according to market- 
men. The millers do not have compe- 
tition from imported flour; with the 
approval of the government they have 
established a high domestic price for 
flour which means that the home con- 
sumers are paying an indirect sub- 
sidy on the flour going into export 
markets at cheap prices, critics state. 
Moreover, when exporting flour, the 
millers are repaid the import duty on 
the wheat received from abroad, 
again much of it from North Amer- 
ica. In some instances, the Germans 
are said to have offered flour at a 
figure below the cost of the wheat. 


Importers in Middle 
Caught in the middle of this com- 
bative and competitive situation are 


the flour importers. The price 
(Continued on page 28) 
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GOOD BREAKFAST EDICT—Gov. G. Mennen Williams, seated, signs a Good 
Breakfast Months proclamation for Michigan at the capitol in Lansing. Wit- 
nessing the signing are, left to right, John B. Ellis, General Mills, Inc., repre- 
sentative in Lansing and vice president of the Michigan Allied Trades Council; 
Marguerite Robinson, American Institute of Baking; Dr. Harold A. Shnider, 
president of the Midway Optimists Club, and Howard Jones, vice president. 


Michigan Governor Assists Launching 
Of Good Breakfast Months Promotion 


LANSING, MICH.—The Good 
Breakfast Months promotion was 
launched in Michigan by the Bakers 
of America Program with Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams issuing a proclama- 


tion and attending a_ breakfast 
demonstration for 80 school children 
in Lansing. 

The Michigan activities were in- 


stigated by the Program staff 
through the Midway Optimists Club 
in Lansing, host organization of the 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 














“For SUPER Results 
725)¥ USE QUAKER 
-'; fii BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Outs Company 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. . 


CINCINNATI, O. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 








event. Assisting were the members 
of the Lansing Bakers Club, headed 
by Harry Lehman, Lawrence Baking 
Co. 

The breakfast was a nutrition edu- 
cation program with speakers em- 
phasizing the need of a good break- 
fast for better health. Announce- 
ments of the intent of the demonstra- 
tion were carried by the press, two 
radio stations in Lansing and the 
city’s television station through pub- 
licity and spot announcement time 
relinquished by the Lawrence Bak- 
ing Co. and the Gauss Baking Co. in 
their advertising. 

Among the breakfast speakers 
were Gov. Williams; Doug Weaver, 
former Michigan State University 
football star and presently coach of 
the freshman team; Marguerite Rob- 
inson, field nutrition representative 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
and Harold A. Shnider, president of 
the Midway Optimists. 

The menu, prepared by Dr. Thelma 
Porter, dean of the school of home 
economics, MSU, consisted of orange 


and grapefruit segments, scrambled 
eggs, bacon, toasted enriched white 
bread and milk. 

Guests of Miss Robinson who at- 
tended the event were Virginia 
Weiser, home economics editor of the 
MSU radio station; Miriam Kelley, 
assistant state leader, MSU consum- 
er information section; Roberta 
Hershey, extension specialist in food 
and nutrition; Margaret J. Brennan, 
consultant in the homemaking educa- 
tion division, and Margaret McKee- 
gan, home economics editor at the 
radio station. 

While the Optimists handled most 
of the arrangements for the break- 
fast, John B. Ellis, General Mills, 
Inc., representative in Lansing and a 
member of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers, assisted in organizing pub- 
licity for the promotion. 

Representing the baking industry 
at the breakfast were Mr. Lehman 
and L. Clifford Jeffreys, Lawrence 
Baking Co., Ellis; Ford McKrill, 
Gauss Baking Co., Lansing; Robert 
Leist, Standard Brands, Detroit, and 
Clayton Hicks, Shafer’s Lansing Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lansing. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STRATTON-THEiS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


— 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yer 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“ROCK RIVER” °°RRE QODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers' problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 





FORT WORTH 


STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 













L. D. 229 


Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


Manager 
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AN EARLY MONTANA FLOUR 
FAMINE—tThe Historical Society of 
Montana presents to its members in 
the 1957 Winter Edition of its maga- 
zine, Montana, an article by Dorothy 
M. Johnson on a hazardous period in 
the state’s early history, when the 
mining camps in fabulous Alder 
Gulch experienced a flour famine. 
Miss Johnson’s account is derived 
largely from the files of the terri- 
tory’s first newspaper, the Montana 
Post, established a few years before 
the Civil War in Virginia City. In its 
issue of Sept. 24, 1864, the Post made 
this prophecy, which proved to be an 
understatement of the serious flour 
famine that was to follow: 


Warning to Housekeepers.—We 
deem it our duty to call the attention 
of housekeepers to the fact that there 
is every probability of high prices for 
food in the cold weather rapidly ap- 
proaching. There is not such a quan- 
tity of flour in town as will suffice to 
meet the winter’s consumption and 
the great influx of people renders the 
accumulation of provisions very un- 
likely. At the present rate the daily 
wants of the people are in excess of 
the daily arrivals. The communication 
with Salt Lake, during the months of 
January, February and March, 
though usually passable is still very 
precarious, as far as freight wagons 
are concerned, and we therefore con- 
sider it only a matter of common 
prudence, to lay in a stock of neces- 
sary articles before the supply is 
diminished or suspended by winter. 
It is useless tying the bag after the 
dust is stolen, and a word to the wise 
is sufficient. 


“Eighty years and four wars later,” 
comments Miss Johnson, “what the 
Post suggested was called ‘hoarding.’ 
If all its readers had done as it rec- 
ommended, the booming gold camp 
would still have been hungry by 
spring. The three months of ‘precari- 
ous’ wagon freighting turned out to 
be five months in which no wagons 
at all could get through the snow- 
clogged passes of the Rockies north 
of Corrine, Utah. 

“Before the winter was over, there 
was no more bread. Bread was really 
the staff of life in Montana’s terri- 
torial gold camps. Alder Gulch pro- 
duced none of its own food supply ex- 
cept a little wild game, and even po- 
tatoes had to be hauled from a few 
pioneer farms in the Bitterroot Val- 
ley, more than 200 miles away. 

“The busy mining camps along 
gold-rich Alder Gulch didn’t guess 
how bad that winter was going to 
be. The present was exciting enough, 
without fretting about the. future. 
Men lived from day to day. in those 
hectic times. 

“Montana was a newly organized 
territory, no longer part of Idaho. It 
had its own governor, Sidney Edger- 
ton. Election of state officers was 
coming in October. The new territory 
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had a whopping 15,822 people in it— 
11,493 of them in Madison County, 
wherein was busy Alder Gulch. 

“Virginia City, new county seat, 
was going through the legal formali- 
ties of becoming an established town. 
Men who had been Vigilantes nat- 
urally stepped into positions of lead- 
ership. 

“Travel conditions had improved 
immensely during the year and a half 
of Virginia City’s fabulous existence. 
There was stage service to Salt Lake 
three times a week, and competition 
was so keen that the Overland had 
cut the fare to $25. A. J. Oliver’s 
line was even permitting passengers 
to include treasure in their 25 pounds 
of baggage without paying extra for 
it. 

“The gold camps were not yet 
peaceful by any means, but most of 
the road agent killers and thugs had 
been tracked down and executed. The 
good news of the hanging of Jem 
Kelly, who had only been whipped 
and banished by the Vigilantes, had 
just come in from the Snake River. 

“All mail was cut off east of Salt 
Lake, Montana’s chief connection 
with the outside world, because of 
Indian outrages, especially in Kansas. 


@ Flour at $26.50—“As for flour, the 
wholesale price was down 50¢ on a 
98-lb. sack—St. Louis flour was 
$26.50. Locally made butter was only 
$1 lb. Dirt cheap when measured by 
a pinch of gold dust. 

“Rockfellow and Dennee, produce 
merchants, usually quoted three dif- 
ferent flour prices in the Post. ‘St. 
Louis’ was shipped up the Missouri 
River by steamer to Fort Benton, 
then freighted by wagon down to Vir- 
ginia City. ‘States’ flour came over- 
land. Flour milled by the energetic 
Mormons in Salt Lake was the cheap- 
est, because it had to be freighted 
only 475 miles. 

“The first week in November, the 














Overland stopped its messenger and 
weekly express service to Salt Lake 
City because a new band of road 
agents was operating. The Post de- 
manded. ‘When will the time of safe- 
ty come on our routes so a man take 
his hard earnings home?’ 

“The first hint of a coming flour 
shortage appeared that week in 
Rockfellow and Dennee’s sedate list 
of prices: Several wagon trains were 
due from Denver and Salt Lake. Due, 
but not yet overdue. Nobody remote- 
ly worried yet about bread. 

“The very next week’s paper, re- 
ported that several flour trains were 
overdue, and the roads were report- 
ed bad. By the following week, wagon 
transportation had entirely played 
out. St. Louis flour was $28 (up $1); 
States flour $26 (up $1); Salt Lake 
was still holding firm at $25. 

“The weather was bad—a foot of 
snow, hard wind, and a temperature 
drop to 18 below zero. The storm 
was fatal for one man, John Hamil- 
ton, one of five teamsters hired to 
drive from Salt Lake to Virginia 
City. When their wagons got snowed 
in, the wagon boss Edward Hardester 
callously fired them without any grub 
supply and they foolishly started on 
foot to Beaverhead. Hamilton froze 
to death that night. 


@ Flour Trains Stalled—‘“By now, no 
more flour was expected. A majority 
of the wagon trains had corralled in 
winter quarters on the Snake River 
(a little more than 100 miles away, 
but on the wrong side of the Con- 
tinental Divide). They were not ex- 
pected to break the snow barrier be- 
fore the latter part of February—and 
only then with the help of an early 
chinook! 

“That expectation proved optimis- 
tic. The stranded flour trains, block- 
ed by snow drifts up to 40 ft. deep, 
finally broke through to reach Alder 
Gulch in May. 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “a lot of us crick millers was holdin’ a meetin’ 








an’ the oratory got gloomier an’ 
gloomier until pretty soon Red Sawyer 
hit zero by sayin’ he allowed 
what we'd ought to do was to 
go right down to Washin’ton 
City and land on Congress for 
#, a bill giving millers adjusted 
compensation. At that I jes’ riz 
up an’ I said to ’em, “Dawgawn 
you fellers, you’re low in your minds 
sittin’ here arguin’ and achin’, but ef’n 


one of you’d happen to drop in an’ sell Pap Stone a ton or 
two of flour while you’re here in Fish River danged ef’n you 
wouldn’t go home all ridin’ an’ flyin’ an’ figgerin’ how 
mebby you’d better be buildin’ a new mill to catch up with 
your trade. Bein’ millers, you jes’ naturally got to be broke 
out with somethin’, an’ ef’n it ain’t goose flesh it’s hives’.” 
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“In the meantime, winter dragged 
along. A. J. Oliver bravely announced 
in January that he would run sleighs 
to Salt Lake. 

“In February, the Post ran out of 
white paper stock. For three issues it 
had to make do with brown. The 
price of flour held steady. But po- 
tatoes were now 18¢ lb. There was no 
telegraphic news from the East be- 
cause the wire was down for hun- 
dreds of miles. The telegraph had not 
yet come to Virginia City but news, 
like provisions, came in from Salt 
Lake. Overland coaches were running 
(on runners, not wheels) but they 
could not carry freight. Rockfellow 
and Dennee warned that flour was 
‘on the rampage.’—St. Louis $30; 
Salt Lake $25. And by April 1 flour 
had gone to more than $40 a sack, 
in gold. A gang of ‘self-appointed 
regulators’ bought flour by force 
from merchants who had it, at $25 
for Salt Lake and $28 for States. 
They paid for it in clean dust, all but 
two sacks. 

“That was on Sunday. Angry meet- 
ings were held in Virginia City that 
day and Monday. A committee went 
to call on the merchants, pleading 
that the people were destitute. The 
committee ‘inflamed the crowd,’ said 
the Post, and the crowd, angry but 
unorganized, tried to take flour by 
force from Newbanks’ Store. 

“Inside the store, barricaded be- 
hind sacks of precious flour were 23 
men armed to the teeth. Outside was 
Sheriff Neil Howie, one of the 
bravest men who ever lived, but 
backed by 20 extra deputies. They 
would have been mowed down by 
rifle fire if Howie had not been as 
persuasive as he was courageous. He 
talked a huge, hungry mob out of its 
violent intentions. 

“The Post, now provoked by the 
whole sordid : affair, scolded mer- 
chants in an editorial headed ‘Specu- 
lation.’ Then, objectively, it scolded 
the mob in another editorial called 
‘Two Wrongs Never Make a Right.’ 

“Even before this, but reported in 

the same paper, was notice of a 
‘bread riot’ in Silver Bow City, pre- 
cursor of storied Butte, home of the 
‘richest hill on earth.’ 
@ $100 a Sack—“‘There was real ex- 
citement now. And this time the edi- 
tor knew for certain which side he 
was on. In a long editorial he sound- 
ly scolded the flour ‘monopoly.’ Mer- 
chants had run the price of flour up 
to $100 a sack. Some of them even 
boasted that they had a ‘right’ to sell 
as they pleased! 

“Another fact that helped him take 
sides was that some ‘outstanding citi- 
zens’ had taken part in the second 
flour riot. He commented: ‘Unlike the 
outbreak on a former occasion, which 
we consider was wholly unjustified, 
there were many respectable men in 
command and in the ranks.’ 

“Rockfellow and Dennee were 
staunchly on the side of the mono- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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ON THE CHOLESTEROL FRONT 


MMEDIATE reactions to the current furore 
l over the claims of nutritional scientists that 
excessive fats in the diet are directly related to 
the incidence of heart disease appear to be as 
variable as the scientific opinions that have been 
expressed concerning the cholesterol theory. Ex- 
treme caution seems to prevail in the breadstuffs 
industries, along with a definite disinclination to 
adopt the theory at this moment as a new refer- 
ence point for bread promotion. 

As previously noted on this page, the meat in- 
dustry is already marching. The American Meat 
Institute has begun an advertising program which 
is essentially defensive in nature, but which, 
through the vigor and nature of its defensive, is 
actually an offensive. The advertising copy pro- 
claims that “there is a need for reasonable 
amounts of fat to maintain good health” and that 
“scientists who know tell us that some fat is 
desirable in our everyday diet whether body 
weight has to be reduced or not.” The dairy people 
play loudly on the note that “milk aids proper use 
of fat in the body metabolism.” 

Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director of nutrition for 
the New York City Department of Health, in his 
recent address at a medical convention, the full 
text of which was published in The Northwestern 
Miller of Feb. 19, gave a nod of approval not only 
to bread and cereals but also to fish foods. The 
fishing industry of Great Britain has been quick 
to seize upon this recommendation, as is attested 
by a vigorous advertising program which is being 
promoted by the British Trawlers Federation, Ltd. 
Half a page of advertising in a recent issue of the 
Times of London, banners this message to the 
British public: 

“Eskimos don’t worry about heart attacks. Un- 
like us, they have one of the world’s lowest rates 
of heart attack caused by coronary thrombosis— 
the No. 1 killer in the United States, Britain, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. What makes 
the Eskimos so fortunate? The answer has been 
given by the distinguished American nutritionist, 
Dr. Norman Jolliffe, confirming research by a 
young British medical researcher in South Africa, 
Dr. Brian Bronte-Stewart: the Eskimos eat a lot 
of fish and get the fat they need for warmth and 
energy from marine oils. But why are diet and 
heart disease related? Simply because many cases 
of heart attack are due to coronary arteries be- 
coming furred and narrowed by cholesterol de- 
posits, thus precipitating a blockage; and research 
has shown that many fats we eat raise the choles- 
terol content in our blood. According to Drs. 
Bronte-Stewart and Jolliffe, fats from fish and 
marine oils are a notable exception. These have a 
molecular structure which helps to keep down the 
cholesterol level. Hence the low rate of heart at- 
tack among Eskimos who eat a Jot of marine fats, 
and the following advice from Norman Jolliffe: 
eat fish more often. Thanks to British Trawler- 
men, we in this country enjoy fish in fresh and 
abundant supply. It is one of the tastiest and most 
easily prepared of all dishes—the healthiest and 
cheapest first-class food money can buy.” 

The cautious attitude of flour millers in the 
United States is reflected in the opinion of a miller 
of the Upper Midwest who suggests that if butter 
goes under the cholesterol ban there may be no 
pot of gold for the Staff of Life at the end of 
the non-fat rainbow. This miller writes: 

“Your editorial, ‘The Fat Is in the Fire,’ does 
point up some intriguing possibilities for the pro- 
motion of breadstuffs, at least for such minor 
items as breadsticks and soda crackers. For bread 
itself, I suspect that any attack on butter or mar- 
garine can lead only to a further drop in consump- 
tion. 

“Personally, I refuse to eat a slice of dry bread 
or toast and even on a hard roll I like plenty of 
butter or reasonable facsimile. 

“The obvious need is for a cheap butter-flavor- 
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ed, low-fat-content spread. The dairy industry has 
reluctantly but very successfully marketed a low- 
fat-content ice cream. Certainly they could as 
easily devise a new spread, once they face up to 
the fact that milk solids rather than butterfat are 
to become their most important product.” 

At this point the argument breaks down into 
pure speculation upon possible future develop- 
ments in nutritional science which may so change 
the nature of the pat of butter as to make it 
cholesterol-ly harmless, or which may reveal an 
acceptable substitute—plum jam, perhaps? Or 
why not revert to Omar Khayyam’s idyllic loaf of 
butter-less bread and jug of wine, underneath the 
bough? Why not, indeed? 

Here, for the moment, the dispute winds up 
neatly in Omar’s lament: 

“Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 

About it and about; but evermore came out 

By the same door wherein I went.” 
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ON GIVING UNTIL IT HURTS 


HEN the Marshall formula for binding up 
W vicar economic wounds was put into effect 
following World War II it was soon apparent that, 
though the cost would be assessed principally to 
the American taxpayer, American industry would 
be obliged to make a contributory sacrifice over 
and above the tax collector’s demands. Flour 
millers were not long in discovering that American 
money would help rebuild ruined mills in erst- 
while enemy countries of Europe, in consequence 
of which the economies of those countries were to 
be so resuscitated as to make them stronger com- 
petitors for world trade, and in particular for the 
trade in foreign markets formerly enjoyed by 
American mills. 

This strange sabotaging of international com- 
mercial advantage met, of course, with protest 
from American exporters of flour, as it did from 
suppliers of other products and services similarly 
affected. Such protest was met with the irrecon- 
cilable political line that American sacrifice was 
essential to the creation of a global welfare 
climate salubrious enough to generate and per- 
petuate world peace. If, as it seemed to the pro- 
pounders of this philosophy, the burden of the 
American sacrifice should be borne unequally, that 
was merely “the rub of the green.” And if, after 
paying their share of the cost in taxes, American 
millers should be obliged to relinquish an impor- 
tant quotient of foreign trade, it should be gener- 
ously accepted as a sort of draft call upon the 
resources of a prosperous and patriotic industry. 

First sacrificial offerings upon the altar of 
global welfare did not prove to be enough. The 
ritual has been repetitive, and the demand for 
patriotic self-denial beyond the call of tax duty 
has been so continuous as to constitute a conven- 
tional pattern. 

About a year ago the International Coopera- 
tion Administration financed a large quantity of 
equipment for the modernization of flour mills in 
Korea. European equipment firms got the con- 
tracts. The Millers National Federation protested, 
but was bureaucratically informed that this 
couldn’t be helped—there was no way of stopping 
it. Officers of one bureau said that if they had 
known this sort of thing was going on they would 
have objected. Period. 

On Jan. 24 of this year ICA called for bids for 
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the supply of milling equipment for a flour mill in 
Pakistan. A recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller reported ICA financing for two mill eleva- 
tors in Korea. On the heels of this comes an ICA 
announcement of pending financing for a peanut 
and soybean extraction plant in Formosa. 
American industry clearly has a 1-A draft 
classification, with no chance to escape into the 


’ National Guard. 
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444FAITH, HOPE AND PARITY—Misled 
by politically-inspired attempts to legislate pros- 
perity for agriculture, many farmers have depend- 
ed too heavily in recent years upon the welfare 
state gimmick of parity. The device thas been re- 
garded with such sociological and psychological 
fervor as to crown its name with something like 
a spiritual or superstitious halo. When the name 
is joined with two other suggestive words we 
have a parody suggestively scriptural yet of strik- 
ingly ironical implication. The parody appears to 
have been the creation of Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, who used 
it in a recent address before the North Dakota 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers Assn. Mr. Liebenow cited 
the failure of every congressional farm bill pass- 
ed since 1919 as being obvious proof that price 
support programs which ignore the economic laws 
of supply and demand are not the best solution to 
current farm problems. 





“Price supports will have to be continued at 
some reasonable level,”. Mr. Liebenow declared, 
“but an earnest effort must be made to rid our- 
selves of the socialistic trends that have been 
growing like a cancer the last 25 years. 

“The government should step up research and 
other services that enable farmers to do a better 
job of helping themselves. The long range goal 
must be a free agriculture that permits establish- 
ment of a farm income level high enough to at- 
tract skilled operators to enter and stay in farm- 
ing.” 

By-passing the intent of Congress, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is competing unfairly with 
all segments of the grain trade, Mr. Liebenow 
said. 

Commodity exchange operations throughout 
the country have been greatly curtailed because 
member firms have had most of their volume 
taken from them by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Mr. Liebenow believes that unless this unfair 
competition ends, the marketing system will be 
destroyed. He urges farmers’ organizations to de- 
velop educational programs that would give the 
public greater understanding of the advantages of 
a free marketing system. He also calls on business 
men to take a greater interest in farm legislation 
and to cooperate with farm organizations in de- 
velopment of sound agricultural marketing pro- 
grams. 
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SPEAKING OF SIDELINES—N. E. Moss, 
proprietor of the Grand River Mills at Parkman, 
Ohio, a custom flour and feed plant, informs the 
Painesville (Ohio) Telegraph that he isn’t going 
to be washed out by a little thing like his dam 
being carried away, as it was last year during 
a summer freshet. Not only is he rebuilding the 
dam, but he is venturing on a sideline that won't 
be subject to so much hazard of interruption by 
weather conditions beyond his control—not quite 
so much, maybe. He’s going to put up some sum- 
mer cabins for rent on the margins of the lake 
above the dam, and provide facilities for swim- 
ming, fishing and boating. In fact, it would seem 
that the mill is going to be ancillary to a summer 
resort sideline—a tourist attraction supplement- 
ing the natural interest and beauty of the site. 
The first mill on this spot, says Mr. Moss, was 
built in 1803, hence a historical interest crowns 
all the rest. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Money Loaned to 
Mill For Wheat 


The fiour milling concern of Nico- 
lini Hermanos, S.A., Lima, Peru, has 
been loaned $2,250,000 by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to buy 
U.S. wheat. The credit is for a year’s 
duration and will be guaranteed by a 
Peruvian bank. 

Samuel C. Waugh, president of 
the bank, says that when the 
purchase is arranged, the Peru- 
vian bank will open a letter of credit, 
through a designated U.S. commercial 
bank, for the account of Nicolini 
Hermanos and in favor of the USS. 
exporter. Payments by the issuing 
U.S. bank will be guaranteed by the 
Export-Import Bank. The exporter 
will draw drafts, with documents at- 
tached, on Nicolini and with the 
Peruvian bank guaranteeing or ac- 
cepting the paper, payable one year 
from date with interest. 

This credit, Mr. Waugh explains, 
comes under the bank’s program, re- 
cently reviewed in cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
for assisting in the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities in export 
markets. Involved in the deal is about 
30,000 tons of wheat. 


Pakistan Should 


Grow More Food 


A U.S. official in Pakistan has 
charged that American assistance to 
Pakistan under aid programs has not 
been properly utilized. 

John Bell of the International Co- 
operation Administration believes 
that the decline in Pakistan’s agricul- 
tural economy is an enemy which 
threatens the ability of the country 
to survive. He asks: “Of what avail 
is it to create new industries if there 
is not enough food for those who 
work in the factories?” The mere tak- 
ing of aid from other countries, in- 
cluding the U.S., is not a solution 
of the country’s economic problems, 
he asserts. 

Mr. Bell drew the attention of the 
Pakistani authorities to what he 
ealled the gigantic task of fighting 
soil salinity, erosion, poor yield, and 
ignorance of improved methods of 
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cultivation. In other words, Pakistan 
must grow more food for itself. 

This advice should be read in con- 
junction with the recent forecast of 
C. D. Howe, Canada’s minister of 
trade and commerce. He said that as 
soon as the U.S. gets rid of its pres- 
ent surpluses of wheat, it will cease 
to be a factor in the export market. 
(The Northwestern Miller Feb. 12, 
page 9.) Pakistan is one instance of 
a market into which the U.S. has 
broken since the end of World War 
II, with aid shipments making up 
much of the business. 


The Case tor U.S. 
Wheat Exports 


Pakistan grows wheat; it is not 
first class wheat and production at 
best is uneconomical. Growing meth- 
ods there and throughout the Middle 
and Far Eastern areas are primitive. 
Land is unfertile. To modernize these 
methods, disregarding the poor quali- 
ty of the land, would cost billions 
of dollars. The steps recommended 
by Mr. Bell in Pakistan, if applied 
throughout the eastern countries, 
would mean the growing of more un- 
economical wheat, while the good 
land of the western world goes to 
waste for want of markets. So while 
U.S. officials encourage the growing 
of wheat in foreign countries, busi- 
ness for the American farmer and 
the American exporter diminishes. 

A first class example of the fu- 
tility of encouraging a foreign coun- 
try to expand its wheat production is 
Turkey. U.S. dollars and technical 
help were poured into this country so 
that it could switch from a net im- 
porter to a net exporter. The Turks 
cut back their need for imported 
wheat, at the same time eating into 
markets hitherto the preserves of the 
U.S., of Canada and of other major 
exporters. That experiment has failed; 
even U.S. officials now agree that 
Turkey will never regain its tempor- 
ary stake in the export market. 

The U.S. can grow wheat exten- 
sively and well. But production will 
have to be cut back for lack of mar- 
kets. Why should not the Pakistanis 
wheat abroad, concentrating 
meanwhile on building up the indus- 














PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE—Production methods in eastern countries are 
uneconomical. Yet U.S. officials are trying to persuade such countries to step 
up their output while the farmers of the west face diminished export markets, 
a situation detailed in Foreign Commentary on this page. Pictured is a primi- 


tive eastern threshing device. 


tries of which Mr. Bell speaks. There 
are surely goods which can be pro- 
duced in Pakistan which will find a 
ready export market elsewhere, thus 
allowing the earning of money to buy 
wheat. 

The major purpose of U.S. aid in 
the past has been to help under de- 
veloped countries to get on their feet; 
to build up industries .and to become 
economically self-sufficient. The the- 
ories of the Mr. Bells of ICA point 
it in the direction of providing com- 
petition for American producers. Aid 
has even gone so far as to provide 
flour mills and flour milling machin- 
ery in potential flour markets. Even 
Pakistan itself is the recipient of 
flour milling maeninery from ICA. 


Payment Problems 
Must Be Solved 


Huge markets for food grains are 
opening up in the East. Populations 
increase rapidly and far outstrip the 
ability of eastern countries to pro- 
duce food for themselves. Coupled 
with this expansion is the desire for 
a higher standard of living. They rep- 
resent vast potential markets for the 
farmers of North America. 

Little use it is to spend money— 
aid money provided not only by a gen- 
erous American government, but by 
Canada and other Commonwealth 
countries—on increasing crop produc- 
tion on land that is fundamentally 
incapable of producing little more 
than a meager crop. If the problems 
of payment could be tackled realisti- 
cally, valuable markets could be 
opened up. The U.S., Canada and 
Australia would benefit from the in- 
creased trade. 
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CANADIAN INDEX 

WINNIPEG — Canada’s index 
number of farm prices of agricul- 
tural products, on the 1935-39 base, 
stood at 225.8 in December. This 
was unchanged from the previous 
month, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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District 8 Adopts 
Slogan for 1957 
AOM Conference 


BUFFALO—“Get In The Know— 
In Buffalo” was adopted as the slo- 
gan for the 1957 Association of 
Operative Millers Technical Confer- 
ence during the annual spring meet- 
ing of Niagara District No. 8, AOM, 
here at the Markeen Hotel. More 
than 100 members attended. 

The 61st Annual Technical Con- 
ference and Trade Show of AOM 
will be held here April 28-May 2 at 
the Statler Hotel. Lyle C. Mertz, 
General Mills, Inc., and Martin T. 
Vanderheiden, George Urban Milling 
Co., are co-chairmen for the event. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was a panel discussion on bulk 
flour handling presented by mill 
superintendents from Buffalo and 
Toronto. Willard H. Meinecke, GMI, 
was moderator. 

E. J. Glattly, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., extended a welcome from 
management to open the meeting. 
Kenneth E. Lewis, International 
Milling Co., Lockport, N.Y., chair- 
man, presided. 

Mr. Glattly congratulated the 
AOM on the excellent programs it 
presents to technical men of the in- 
dustry. He pointed out that these 
programs are an excellent way to 
help mills to make better flour, 
which he termed essential to greater 
production. 

Ernst Auer, MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc., presented a paper on wheat 
conditioning. The paper, which 
placed special emphasis on spring 
wheats, was illustrated by slides. C. 
B. Gustafson, director of the Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Inc., Flour Service 
Laboratory, Chicago, demonstrated 
how to use the Kent-Jones and 
Martin flour grader. Odd Sandal of 
Henry Simon, Ltd., presented a pa- 
per on “Pointers to a Profitable Mill 
Reconstruction.” 

Donald S. Eber, international sec- 
retary, and Mr. Mertz, international 
vice president, reported on the ac- 
tivities of the national AOM com- 
mittees. James A. Ross, Internation- 
al Milling Co., winner of first prize 
in the 1956 district essay contest, 
read his essay on “Milling Advan- 
tages of Stored Bulk Flour.” 





Canadian Stock Position Reviewed 


WINNIPEG—Canadian Grain Commentary, publication of Toronto Ele- 
vators, Ltd., has discussed the tendencies currently apparent in the Canadian 


grain trade: 


@ Visible supplies of Canadian grain continue to rise and are now approach- 
ing 500 million bushels—about 45 million above the levels of a year ago. The 
wheat visible, for the first time in this crop year, exceeded the figure for 


the same date a year ago. 


@ Farmers continue to concentrate on the delivery of wheat and barley and 
current shipping instructions bring these two grains forward from country 
elevators to the Lakehead and West Coast. 

@ The build-up in West Coast wheat stocks is proceeding very slowly. Good 
outward shipments of wheat, barley and flaxseed continue. 

@ Lakehead terminals are filled nearly to capacity, much earlier than in 
the previous winter. Of the nearly 70 million bushels in store, 40.5 millions 
are wheat and there is a surprisingly high total of 20.3 million bushels of 
barley, including 10.5 millions in the feed grades. 

@iIn Eastern Canada, the steady decline in wheat stocks is fairly close to 
expectations, but there is some disappointment with the slow disappearance 
of oats and barley, current stocks amounting to 10 and 9.5 million bushels 
respectively. These latter figures include stocks still in winter storage vessels. 
@ One of the reasons for the high level of eastern stocks of oats is the per- 
sistent premium of the Winnipeg market over Chicago, which discourages 
any appréciable export movement. There has been little or no primary hedg- 
ing in Winnipeg oats and barley futures. 

@ The export movement of wheat, barley and flaxseed continues at fair 
levels. New business in wheat, wheat flour and feed grains remains quite 
slack. Ocean freights are high but more space appears to be available, par- 


ticularly on liners. 
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Several Baking 
Firms Indicted 


~ ~~ _ 
For Price-Fixing 

WASHINGTON — Two groups of 
bakeries operating in the Southwest 
have been charged with violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act in illegal- 
ly fixing prices of bread. In Tu'sa, 
Okla., a federal grand jury indicted 
four companies and one manager, 
while a Las Vegas, Nev., jury indict- 
ed five corporations and four indi- 
viduals. 

Named as defendants in Tulsa weie 
the General Baking Co., New York 
City, the Continental Baking Co., 
New York City, Mead’s Bakery, Ine., 
Amaril'o, Texas, Colonial Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, and Jesse F. Rey- 
nolds of Oklahoma City, regional 
manager of the General Baking Co. 

According to the indictment the 
defendants have engaged in an “il- 
legal combination and conspiracy to 
fix and maintain prices at which 
white, rye and whole wheat bread 
will be so'd to wholesale accounts in 
Oklahoma, northern Texas, southern 
Kansas and southwestern Missouri.” 
The indictment charges that in early 
September of 1956 representatives of 
the defendant corporations “met, dis- 
cussed and agreed on increased prices 
to be charged for bread.” 

The Las Vegas defendants are: 
The Continental Baking Co. and L. 
N. Rasmussen, manager of its bak- 
ery in Salt Lake City, Utah; The 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Bakery, Inc.; the 
Fisher Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
and Donald H. Fisher, its presideni; 
Holsum Distributors, Inc. of Las 
Vegas and Monroe L. Strickler, 
Phoenix, its president, and the E. & 
H. Distributing Co. of Las Vegas and 
Ernest E. Zobrist, its secretary- 
treasurer. 

The indictment charges that since 
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1953 the defendants “have engaged 
in an unlawful combination and con- 
spiracy to fix, stabilize and control 
the wholesale prices of bakery prod- 
ucts. The indictment also a!leges that 
the defendants by agreement have 
eliminated discounts to purchasers 
of bakery products and eliminated 
giving premiums, gifts or prizes as 
inducements to purchase bakery 
products.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Japan Limits Wheat 
Total in Talks 
With Australia 


TOKYO—Negotiations between the 
Japanese Food Board and the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board covering the sale 
of Australian wheat to Japan in ex- 
change for trade and tariff conces- 
sions have been resumed. The talks 
broke down towards the end of last 
year. 

There is still a divergence of opin- 
ion between the two sets of officials, 
traders report. The Australians asked 
the Japanese to give a definite com- 
mitment to take 400,000 tons of 
wheat annually, or to guarantee the 
purchase of one sixth of the annual 
import requirement. Japan, the offi- 
cials say, cannot guarantee to take 
more than 200,000 tons of Australian 
wheat in a year. They explain: ‘The 
government decision to reduce im- 
ports of American wheat applies only 
to this year, and Japan might have 
to resume imports of American sup- 
plies thereafter.” 

A Japanese grain expert is now in 
Australia examining the quality of 
the wheat offered in exchange for the 
tariff concessions. 

The Japanese authorities recently 
announced that they did not require 
any more aid wheat from the USS. 
under the Public Law 480 program 
and preferred to pay cash in the 
most suitable market. Both the USS. 
and Canada have made sales of wheat 
to Japan in recent weeks. 
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Russian Competition 


LONDON—Russian interest in 
world wheat and flour export mar- 
kets continues to intrigue market 
men in Europe. Reports say that a 
substantial amount of wheat will be 
available for offer to other countries, 
particularly the satellites in Eastern 
Europe. The presence of this wheat 
reduces the chances of Canada mak- 
ing large sales, as last year, to the 
Communist bloc. 

Russia is also competing with Can- 
ada in the feed barley market, traders 
report. Russian barley is being offer- 
ed at U.K. ports at prices which, after 
duty is paid, work out about the same 
level as those asked for Canadian dis- 
tress barley. 
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Frank Daniels Details Surplus 
Disposal Problems, Successes 


PEORIA, ILL.—The government’s 
current program for disposing of sur- 
p'us agricultural commodities is 
gradually getting the job done, Frank 
C. Daniels, general sales manager of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Washington, D.C., told the Farmers 
Grain Association of Illinois Feb. 20. 

Mr. Daniels spoke at the grain 
dealers convention at the Hotel Pere 
Marquette. He pointed to the reduced 
inventories in a long list of products 
to support his statement that the 
current program is working. 

“Four or five commodities still 
are burdensome, including corn, 
wheat and tobacco, but the rest are 
in manageable position,” Mr. Dan- 
iels said. 

“It is not a question of indiscrimi- 
nately dumping these commodities 
on world markets or, as many peo- 
ple believe, of giving them away. 
It is a matter of orderly distribution, 
taking care that we don’t do more 
harm than we cure.” 

Mr. Daniels said that many other 
nations have surpluses and watch 
America’s actions as one of their 
major competitors. These nations, he 
declared, could cut off commodities 
the U.S. needed to import as re- 
taliation for indiscriminate dumping 
of U.S. surpluses on the world mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Daniels said that every pos- 
sible tool is being used to dispose 
of the surpluses, including straight 
dollar sales, barter with other na- 
tions for products, accepting cur- 
rencies of other nations and loan- 


ing of part of it back, exchanging 
commodities for the privilege of build- 
ing overseas military bases, and do- 
nations to disaster areas. 

Among the resolutions passed by 
the organization was one which asked 
a return to the practice of handling 
soybeans on the basis of No. 2 grade, 
or permission from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to accept 1% 
more foreign material in each nu- 
merical grade; and favored the sub- 
stitution of hundredweights instead 
of bushels in the marketing of grain. 

“The fusion of the Illino's River 
Waterway with the Great Lakes at 
Chicago will give Illinois a new mar- 
ket of world-wide dimensions,” the 
grain dealers were told. 

Maxim M. Cohen, general manager 
of the Chicago Regional Port Dis- 
trict, reported that harbor facilities 
are being developed which will make 
provision for all types of carriers. 
The Cal-Sag Canal, connecting Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois Waterway, is 
to be widened to 225 feet and will 
be able to accommodate eight barges 
pulled as a unit. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEMURRAGE MEETING 

WINNIPEG—For the fourth time 
since last fall a scheduled hearing . 
on a railway application to apply 
demurrage charges to boxcars un- 
loading grain at terminal elevators 
has been postponed. The Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Cana- 
da has announced that the meeting 
scheduled for May 28 will now be 
held on June 18. 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


cars. Several mills in the area had 
figured on Commodity Credit Corp. 
orders, but none had developed any 
export bookings. 

Quotations Feb. 21, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched $6.30@6.40, 
bakers short patent, in papers $5.55 
@5.60, standard patent $5.45@5.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% 
of capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 60% of capacity, compared 
with 57% the preceding week and 
27% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 21, basis 
Kansas City: Family flour $6.80, 
bakers short patent $5.72, first 
clears $5.15, second clears $5.05. 


Oklahoma City: Inclement weath- 
er and the continued seasonal dull- 
ness have kept bookings compara- 
tively small. Quotations Feb. 21, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in carlots: 
Family short patent $6.90@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40, bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.03@ 


6.12, 95% standard patent $5.92@ 
6.03, straight grade $5.88@5.98. 


Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Texas: Flour demand was ex- 
tremely dull last week with only a 
dribble of sales reported, no more 
than 5% of capacity. Running time 
was good and averaged about five 
and one-half days. Bakers flour was 
quoted 5¢ lower. All other prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Feb. 21, 
in 100 lb. cottons: Extra high pat- 
ent family $7@7.20; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6.05@6.15; first 
clears, unenriched $5.25@5.35, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: A small volume of flour 
was sold in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 25, reflect- 
ing in part the holiday of Feb. 22 
observed by some segments of the 
milling industry. Total sales were 
estimated at around 35 to 40% of 
five day milling capacity. 

A small amount of hard winter 
wheat flour was sold on a price con- 
cession near the end of the week. 
But on the whole buying was on 
the quiet side. Some small buyers 
of soft wheat flour took on fresh 
amounts, but observers feel most of 
the trade, especially the large buy- 
ers, are booked well ahead. Some of 
the smaller operators, it is believed, 
are running low on contracts, and 
might step into the market for up 
to 8,000 sacks any time, depending 
on the price. 


Quotations: Spring top patent 
$5.90@6.35, standard $5.80@6.25, 
clear $5.45@6; hard winter short 
$5.75@6.10, 95% patent $5.60@6, 
clear $5.90; family flour $7.60; soft 
winter high ratio $7.89, soft winter 
short patent $7.50, standard $6.30, 
clear $5.70; cookie and cracker flour 
$5.70. 

St. Louis: The flour business was 
extremely light last week, most of 
the trade being heavily booked. 
Some bakers are supplied for the 
remainder of the crop year. There- 


fore, mills are not pushing hard. 
Small users are still buying on a 
p.d.s. basis, with no inclination to 
replace current usage. Shipping di- 
rections were fairly good, with 
clears and low grades slow. Package 
goods are slowing a bit. Quotations 
Feb. 21, in 100 lb. cotton sacks: 
Family flour—top patent $6.50, top 
hard $7.10, ordinary $6.10. In 100-lb. 
paper sacks: Bakery flour—cake 
$7.45, pastry $5.50, soft straights 
$5.95, clears $5.65; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.20; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.45, standard $6.30, clears 


$6.15. 
East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were quiet 
last week. The market has been giv- 
ing ground for a couple of weeks, 
and buyers have taken to the side- 
lines to watch developments. Be- 
cause most consumers are well cov- 
ered, they can afford to wait and 
see where the market is headed. 

Despite the bearish trend there 
are a number of factors that point 
to the build up of a bullish market. 
Among them are the apparent end 
of a six-month liquidation by traders 
in the Chicago market. The touch 
and-go prospects of the wheat crop, 
which despite some moisture, is still 
not out of the woods weather-wise. 
The trade is very much concerned 
with the prospects of the crop in 
Nebraska and Kansas. The strength 
in premiums points to a potentially 
higher market. 

Country selling has dried up con- 
siderably and the amount of wheat 


under loan is below a year ago. 
Some of this wheat has been export- 
ed, but it is evident that many farm- 
ers are holding on ta their wheat. 

All this points to a bullish market. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
3¢ lower, but Kansas held un- 
changed. Clear flours were just about 
steady and not quite as tight as they 
were. Pastry flours declined 5¢ and 
cake flours held unchanged. 

Export activity was on the light 
side because of the New York dock 
strike and lack of shipping space. 
However, there still is a big poten- 
tial export trade in the offing as 
soon as space details are worked 
out. 

Flour output here rebounded 
sharply from a week ago and was 
substantially above a year ago. It is 
evident that the New York dock 
strike didn’t affect operations here 
as much as indicated earlier. 

One mill put in a full 7-day week; 
three worked 6 days; one 5% days 
and the remaining mill 5 days. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.09@ 
7.24, spring short $6.64@6.79, spring 
standard $6.59@6.69, spring straight 
$6.54, spring first clear $6.24@6.27; 
hard winter short $6.67@6.88, hard 
winter standard $6.57@6.68, hard 
winter first clear $6.38; soft winter 
short patent $8.08@8.16, soft winter 
standard $7.33@7.38, soft winter 
straight $6.30@6.38, soft winter first 
clear $5.65@5.78. 

New York: Interest in all bakery 
flours continued to follow the slow 
pattern of recent weeks. Bookings 
were widely scattered, small lots 
limited mostly to immediate nearby. 
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Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop year 1956-57 
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*Includes sales of 4,600 metric tons wheat to Denmark, 96,000 metric tons wheat to Germany 
and 3,100 metric tons wheat to Norway which are the only sales recorded by Sweden. 


**Less than .100. 


Most bakers and jobbers are re- 
ported to be in a good supply position 
on hard winters and springs. There 
was very little interest in these 
flours, despite reports that some mills 
would consider bids on spring at fair 
price concessions. 

Activity in family flour was re- 
stricted to some business in 10 Ib. 
packages prompted by shipping al- 
lowances. However, the anticipated 
development of interest in larger 
sizes did not materialize. Balances 
on large sizes are reported low, and 
this business should develop in the 
near future, based on a_ possible 
price break. 


Interest in semolina was very light, 
with the trade reported in a very 
good supply position. 


Quotations Feb. 21: Spring short 
patent $6.67@6.80, standard patent 
$6.57@6.70, high gluten $7.12@7.25, 
clears $6.30@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.54@6.64, straights $6.34@ 
6.44; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.05@ 
7.60; Eastern soft wheats straights 
$5.90@6.40, high ratio $6.85@7.90; 
family $7.65. 


Boston: Flour trading was ex- 
tremely light in the local market 
last week. Price changes were high- 
ly irregular as measured by recent 
weekly movements. Springs slumped 
6¢ without evoking any trading ac- 
tion beyond the customary move- 
ment of small lots, which were wide- 
ly scattered. First clears held un- 
changed for the seventh consecutive 
week. Hard wheat flours displayed 
a firm trend, advancing about 8¢. 
Trading in this type of flour was 
also limited, with the higher quota- 
tions an effective block in view of 
the average buyer’s conception of 
values. 

The movement of soft wheat flours 
was also slow. Quotations were ir- 
regular, with Pacific broadening the 
existing range by easing 4¢ on the 
low side while advancing 5¢ on the 
outside price. Eastern straights 
dipped 5¢ on the outside price and 
the soft wheat high ratio advanced 
5¢ on the inside quotation. 

Nearly all business consummated 
during the week was held to immed- 
iate requirements, with offerings on 
extended commitments generally ig- 
nored. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring short 
patents $6.69@6.82, standard pat- 
ents $6.59@6.72, high gluten $7.14 
@7.27, first clears $6.32@6.62; hard 
winter short patents $6.57@6.69, 
standards $6.37@6.49; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $7.10@7.61, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.92@6.42, soft 
wheat high ratio $6.87@7.92, family 
$7.67. 

Philadelphia: Concern over devel- 
opments in the Middle East put an 
additional restraint upon buying ap- 
petites last week, and the recent 
quiet of dealings on the local flour 
market was extended. The latter 
was partially attributable to the 
widely-held belief that mill postings 
are overdue for a downward re- 


vision and bakers and jobbers want 
to be in a position to take advantage 
of such a development. Meanwhile, 
is no evidence of a definite 
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trend, and all quotations were with- 
in 10¢ sack of the previous week’s 
finals. 

Springs lost a uniform 5¢ sack on 
a turnover, largely made up of hand- 
to-mouth purchases. Hard winters, 
on the other hand, were unchanged 
despite some light pressure induced 
by reports of a slight improvement 
in moisture conditions in parts of 
the Southwest. Soft wheat, nearby, 
dipped 10¢ sack, returning it to the 
level of early January. Mill repre- 
sentatives were not very optimistic 
over a major expansion in bookings 
unless a sharp price dip ensues, be- 
cause supplies on the whole are fair 
to good. 

Quotations Feb. 21, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Spring high gluten $7.15 


@7.25, short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard patent $6.60@6.70, first 


clear $6.45@6.55; hard winter short 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@ 
6.45; soft winter, nearby $5.65@ 
3.40. 

Pittsburgh: Last week was very 
slow in flour sales. All patents were 
purchased on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
There was little interest in quota- 
tions, and any offers made were be- 
low current figures. Large and small 
bakeries seem inclined to await bar- 
gain offerings anticipated at a later 
date. Many bakers commitments 
running 30 to 90 days. Soft wheat 


pastry and cake flours had a few re- 


placement commitments, but on a 
very moderate basis. The expected 
larger sale of these patents did not 
develop. Family patents in both ad- 
vertised and unadvertised brands 
sold meagerly the last week. Ship- 
ping directions on family brands are 
very good, and, in other patents, 
continue fairly good to good. Holi- 
day purchases for February events 
were reported to be very satisfac- 
tory in sweet baked items. 

Quotations Feb. 21, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Hard winter standard 
patent $6.33@6.48, medium patent 
$6.38@6.53, short patent $6.48@6.63, 
spring wheat standard patent $6.45 
@6.65, medium patent $6.50@6.70, 
short patent $6.55@6.75, first clear 
$6.26@6.56; high gluten $7@7.20; 
advertised family patents $7.65; un- 
advertised family patents $6.65@ 
7.25; pastry and cake flours $6.11@ 
7.78. 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness prevailed 
in flour sales during the week, with 
prices firm and an unusual heavy 
backlog over the majority of the 
trade. Only in a few instances did 
bakers or jobbers show interest in 
additional coverage. Sales were of 
small volume and inquiries practi- 
cally nil on hard winters and spring 
wheat flours. Considerable interest 
was shown in soft wheat flours since 
prices remain at the high level of 
previous weeks, but still beyond 
buyers ideas. Only passing sales were 
consummated for nearby needs, al- 
though mills were pressing for busi- 
ness. There was a slight pickup on 
family brands, but the trend was 
weaker than usual for this season. 


Shipping directions were slower 
than usual. However, directions for 
future shipments is picking up, since 
stocks are now on the light side. 

Export flour sales were very small 
to both Europe and the Americas, 
with some scattered lots going to 
the latter. 

New Orleans quotations Feb. 21 
in carlots, packed in 100 lb. multi- 
wall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.05@6.20, standard 
$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.45@5.75; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$5.45 @6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, 
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first clear $5.75@6.05, high gluten 
$6.80@7; soft wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.45, straight $5.70@6.05, first 
clear $5.10@5.55, high ratio cake 
$6.65@7; Pacific Coast $6.95@7.25, 
pastry $6.40@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings, both 
local and export, were negligible, 
during the short trading week end- 
ing Feb. 21. Mill grind, however, 
continued at top pace following 
heavy orders the previous week. 
Prices, following last week’s raises, 
held firm with 5¢ improvement 
shown in cake and pastry. Quota- 
tions Feb. 19: High gluten $7.28, all 
Montana $7, hard wheat clear $7.20, 
Bluestem bakers $7.14, cake $8.24, 
pastry $7.19, pie $6.89, 100% whole 
wheat $6.44, graham $6.17. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
department has called for tenders, 
to close March 4, on approximately 
6,300 long tons of flour for shipment 
to Ceylon under the Colombo Plan. 


’ The flour is to be milled from hard 


spring wheat not lower in grade 
than No. 3 northern. Specifications 
call for 72% extraction; minimum 
protein 11%; maximum moisture 
14% and maximum ash .52%. Deliv- 
ery is required at Ceylon in April or 
May. Mills will welcome this busi- 
ness, as export demand has _ been 
particularly quiet recently. 

There has been some slight im- 
provement in the domestic market, 
with prices unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 22: Top patent 
spring for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100 lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100 lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
draggy. Quotations Feb. 22: $4.95, 
100 lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. Hali- 
fax. 

Country deliveries of winter wheat 
are slowing up since the drop in 
price, but there is plenty of wheat 
around to fill the limited demand. 
Mills are reluctant to take on addi- 
tional supplies when winter wheat 
flour sales are so slow. Quotations 
Feb. 22: $1.64@1.66 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Trade in flour is mod- 
erate and new export business is re- 
ported light for the present. Stocks 
are not heavy as mills continue to 
operate less than a five-day week. 
Prices 10¢ sack lower, except for 
bakers, which was unchanged. Cana- 
dian flour cleared to overseas destina- 
tions for the week ended Feb. 21 
amounted to 229,000 sacks compared 
with 159,100 the previous week. The 
totals included 43,000 and 18,700 
sacks, respectively, for IWA coun- 
tries. Quotations Feb. 23: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, in cotton 100’s, $5.60@5.90; 
second patents, cottons, $5.35@5.75; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.50@4.70. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Western Canadian 
flour mills found only limited export 
business out of this port during the 
week. Once again the main interest 
centered in the Philippines, but com- 
petition from subsidized American 
mills, plus lower offerings from 
Australian mills is making the busi- 
ness very difficult for Canadian 
shippers. 

One bright spot was the report 
from Singapore that plans for the 
establishment of a flour mill in that 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. All 


prompt delivery: 



























quotations on basis of carload lots, 





Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
B.2f 5.68 $...@7.65 
coe eee ee 
a .@a 7.09@7.24 
a -@6.45 6.64@6.79 
-@ -@6.30 6.59@6.69 
a -a +..@6.54 
. oe --@6.15 6.24@6.27 
~~). ee . @6.50 ee 
5.69@ 5.72 - @6.00 re 
5.59@5.62 .-@5.85 ee 
4.80@5.05 - @5.20 -.-@6.38 
a i « 8.08@8.16 
a .a 7.33@7.38 
@ 6.30@6.38 
a 5.65@5.78 
a 5.79@5.89 
a eae we 
.a 5.04@ 5.05 
Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
$...@7.67 $6.65@7.65 $...@... 
7.14@7.27 7.00@ 6.80 @7.00 
6.694@6.82 6.55@6.75 6.45 @6.65 
6.59@6.72 6.454@6.66 6 25@6.45 
6.32@6.62 6.26@6.56 5.75@6.05 
6.57@6.69 6.48@6.63 6.05@6.20 
6.37@6.49 6.33@6. 5.90 @6.05 
wat .@ 5.45@5.75 
a @. 6.10@6.45 
-@ .@ 5.70 @6.05 
a .a 5.10@5.55 
a 5.55 @ 5.65 ooo 
a 4.80@4.90 oso ace 
a .-@7.08 rr 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


st 


Chicago Mpls. 
ee ee $...@7.60 $6.15@7.35 
Ce SH DOGO ov cc cicvecvsncs 5.90 @6.35 es Pe 
Sorte WISN GIMOOM  ....ncccvvccces — 6.36@6.46 
I CI rlarce a Beem bvo.ip Gn & din. Bc OL9% ; @... 5.91@6.01 
a Eee 5.804@6.25 5.81@5.91 
ee re ae Ge Buk th : @., a 
BTR GEOG BOOP cnc ecccseseccsee 5.45@6.00 5.40@5.65 
ard winter fTAmally 2... cccccces ee 6.30 @7.20 
ee eae ee 5.75 @6.10 , 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.60 @6.00 -@ 
Hard winter first clear ......... @5.90 -@ 
Soft winter short patent ........ @ 7.50 .a 
Soft winter standard ............ a 6.30 -@ 
Soft winter straight ......csccess + poe -@ 
Soft winter fret Clear ... 204.0000. -.-@5.70 = Jo 
os acne eee Ske Oe e 5.16@5.20 -@ 4,85 
NS er ; 4.41@4.45 -@4.65 
Semolina blend, bulk ............ ee A a 6.40 

New York Phila. 

Cg a Pe eee ee ee $...@7.65 $...@ 
BOTIMe DIST CUO 2c ocsciecescces 7.12@7.25 7.15@ 
Ee er ee ee ee 6.67@6.80 6.65@6.75 
eer eee err er errT es 6.57@6.70 6.60@6.70 
Spring Bret CORP occcvscvcccsece 6.30@6.60 6.45@6 
oo ga. ee 6.54@6.64 6.45@6 
Hard winter standard ........... ae ae 6.35 @6.45 
Mara winter Bret clear ... 2.0.05. — .@ 
Soft winter short patent ........ ro oe -@ 
Soft winter straight ‘ 6.34@ 6.44 -a 
Soft winter first clear ...... o.ee mT ere ee ee 
eS ees 5.55@5.75 5.55@5.65 
ee TOE, GS vc 040 ccc seesecsse es er .@ 
Semolina blend, bulk ............ 7.04@7.14 -a 

Seattle 
Pamilyp patent ...ccccccoces - fro Spring top patent 
BIMOStOM cc ccs ccccccccsceces cca a0 Bakers* 
TORE BOMBER: 6206200 eccee re ope Winter export 
PURE 8:0. 6:00:046 680 64000000008 oe « 


*100-lb. papers. 100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 


$5.80@6,1 
4.70@5.0 
-..@4.9 


liam and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


0 $5.60@5.90 
0 4.50@4.70 
5 000 @ wee 


**For delivery between Ft. Wil- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: 
Buffalo 
$46 50@ 48.25 


Chicago Minneapolis 
I eisiain pure $45.00@45.50 $42.50@ 43.00 
Standard midds. 45.00@ 45.50 41.50@ 42.00 
Flour midds. ...... 17.00 @ 48.00 -. ++ @45.00 
a =  aerrrrer 51 00@52.00 ++. @47.00 

Kansas City St. Louis 

PE 5 9-6 6 0000040 $38.75@39.25 $43.50@ 44.00 
PE «6s esessaesen 39.754 40.25 44.254 44.75 


Bran 
$51.00 @52.00 
.4 40.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


17.50@ 
53.004 
53.004@ 


49.00 
56.00 


56.50 


Ft. Worth 
$44.00 @45.00 


44.50@ 


45.50 


Shorts 
$53.00@54.00 


41.004 


43.00 


Philadelphia 
$....@56.00 
- @56.50 

X Pere 

. 4 60.00 
New Orleans 
$38.00 @ 39.25 
39.004 40.00 


Boston 
$54.75 @55.00 
-@ 55.00 
-@ 
-@ 
Seattle 


ee eee 
-@ 


Middlings 


$58.00@ 
14.50@ 


59.00 
48.50 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 





























WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis - Chicago— —, --—Kansas City——, Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Feb. 18 .... 230% 228% 222% 226% 222% 324 
Feb. 19 .... 231% 228% 224 227% % 324 
Feb. 20 .... 231% 228% 2305 234 227% % 324 
Feb. 21 ... 231% 228% 231 224% 226% 2 2278 222% 326 
POM. BE 260. —_—_—__—_———- HOLIDAY - _ 
-CORN~ + RYE — OATS————, 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May 
Feb. 18 ...129% 133% 132% 133% 117 116% 136 75% 74 68% 
Feb. 19 ...130% 134% 132% 134% 118% 118 136% 75% 74% 69% 
Feb. 20 ...130% 134% 1321 134 119% 119 37 76 74% 69% 
Feb. 21 129% 133% 133 134% 118% 118% xe 137 76 74% 69 
Feb. 22 ————_—__—HOLIDAY—— —— 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


of Trade in bushels (000'’s omitted), Feb. 16, 


= 
1 








as compiled by 
and the 


—Wheat— -—-—Corn— 





957 1956 1957 1956 
TS Ee eee or 6,712 3.384 2,304 2,877 
a errr rT eee 1,147 615 180 239 
NO. 5 oo ceca sees as 8,934 14,418 6,424 5,486 
BE. “Sassen scenes 3,449 4,982 53 955 
CRD bene ner eee 8,110 9,610 19,603 13,041 
BOOM ss ccscsvecs 7 ° 526 1,328 
Duluthn 2c cecccccvcene 1,742 72 
ee ree ree 26 s 
Ft. Worth § 505 987 
GelVEstOR 2250s vedscee 2,993 159 
Hutchinson .........-. 1,712 we vie 
Emd@iamapolis .n.ssesee 5,453 4,987 1,863 
Se eee ee 2,913- 1,911 1,959 
Milwaukee ..........- ,746 1,773 1,330 
Minneapolis ...... 438 5,741 1,628 
New Orleans ........ 149 524 246 
Now Vork ...0..° 2,479 3,875 2,180 
Afloat 21,792 os vis 
CORE. sin s000 18,700 4,832 2,804 
POOTIR ..cccsvccce 1,362 1,793 814 
Philadelphia 1,901 1,118 494 
Sioux City 2,303 3,257 1,979 
St. Joseph 19,544 2,343 2,330 
st. Louis 8,051 4,702 3,124 
Wichita 9,813 205 ay. 
Toledo 8,016 6,103 4,737 
 owia 54.600 eee os 
TOG .issenes 363,944 75,167 50,472 





1957 
276 


3 


the 


c—VOats—F7 


1956 


1,055 


678 
954 
219 
1,068 


27,049 


secretary 
corresponding date of a year ago: 


-—Rye—_>7 


1957 1956 
288 118 
316 = 
319 613 

os 237 

1,718 1,678 
568 660 
550 707 

13 { 
275 

1 , 
‘ 1 
105 179 
1,014 792 
3 9 
1 30 23 
21 50 
61 2 
18 
20 Su 
10 126 
5,396 5,367 


of the C 


hicago Board 


--Barley— 
1957 1956 
76 598 
40 3 
2,619 476 
853 ; 
6 17 
16,571 2,493 
60 19 
156 R 
135 (117 
1,480 572 
6,471 2,260 
46 280 
- 1,272 
10 26 
42 171 
75 211 
35 9 
21 23 
10 


28,934 
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HONORED—John R. Murray, vice president of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
receives an award from four representatives of the Illinois Foundation of the 
Future Farmers of America. The award was made in recognition of the con- 
tribution made by Mr. Murray’s Creek Bend Farms, St. Charles, Ill, to the 
work of the foundation and in helping youth to become rural leaders. Left to 
right are Donald Church, Grayville, vice president of the state foundation of 
FFA; Mr. Murray; Jack Hardy, Mt. Auburn, director and Illinois “star farmer 
of 1956”; Bert Fringer, Assumption, secretary-treasurer; and Dave Boerner, 


Woodstock, director. 





port have been discarded on the 
grounds that a study of market pro- 
spects, production costs and invest- 
ment have indicated too low a re- 
turn on the requirement investment. 
At the same time, there are again 
strong rumors of a flour mill opera- 
tion being set up in Manila. 

At one time the proposed mill in 
Singapore was to use Canadian hard 
wheat flour, but the landed costs 
were considered too high. At the 
same time the new Hong Kong mill 
is grinding Canadian wheat and of- 
fering the flour in Malaya as well 
as offering soft wheat flour at a 
price below Australia. Figures from 
Malaya for the last quarter of last 
year indicate flour imports of some 
26,000 tons, of which Australia pro- 
vided 22,000 tons, Canada 1,800 tons 
and Hong Kong 1,600 tons. U.S. busi- 
ness was in the order of only 60 
tons and that of Japan 44 tons. 

Domestic flour business is report- 
ed routine. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21: Hard wheat grinds, 
first patents in cottons $5.95 cwt.; 
bakers’ patents $4.90 in paper bags 
ana $4.10 in cottons; Ontario pastry 
to the trade $6.70 and Ontario cake 
flour $7.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The local demand for 
millfeed was almost nil for the week 
ending Feb. 21. Prices were a dollar 
or two above those farther south and, 
in the opinion of some mill managers, 
vulnerable at this time to further de- 
clines. 

Mill operators did report, however, 
an increasing number of inquiries for 
March and April price positions. 

The consensus is that supplies of 
millfeed right now are more than 
ample to take care of all local re- 
quirements. The only bright spot in 
the picture is the expectation that 
buying of middlings and shorts will 
begin soon in order to supply a de- 
mand for poultry feeds. 

Flour midds. were more firm in 
price the past week than either bran 
or standard midds. Red dog showed 
the most strength, and advanced, 
generally, 50¢ for the week. Quota- 
tions Feb. 21: Bran $42.50@43, stand- 
ard midds. $41.50@42, flour midds. 
$45 @47.50, red dog $47@47.50. 

Kansas City: After a period of 
pronounced weakness, millfeed prices 


showed a firmer tendency late in the 
week ended Feb. 25. Mills ran only 
four days last week to cut into sup- 
plies offered, a factor that could have 
helped give the market a firmer tone. 
Also, demand picked up a trifle late 
in the week to help dispel the slop- 
piness that had prevailed. Although 
prices during the week were lower, 
recoveries were sufficient, so that 
compared with a week earlier, Feb. 
25 prices were about unchanged, ex- 
cept for bulk bran and shorts, which 
were off 75¢ to $1.25. Quotations Feb. 
25, in carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$38.75 @39.25, shorts $39.75@40.25, 
sacked; Bran $34.25@34.75, shorts 
$36 @36.50, Midds. $35.50@36, bulk. 


Hutchinson: The demand for mill- 
feeds remained at the local level. 
Producers came up with all neces- 
sary supplies for jobbers and feed- 
ers. No outside markets were sought. 
However, a tendency toward weak- 
ness developed, partially due to the 
drouth relief program. Moisture on 
Friday was expected to augment 
this trend. Quotations Feb. 21, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $38.50@39.25, 
shorts $39.25 @40. 


‘Salina: The demand was slow, with 

bran $1 ton lower and shorts down 
50¢. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $38.50@39, gray shorts $39.50 
@40. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds are only 
fair, bookings small. Quotations Feb. 
21, straight cars: bran $42@43, mill 
run $42.13@43.13, shorts $42.25@ 
43.25; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for mixed cars, was only fair last 
week. Offerings were ample. Bran 
declined 50¢ ton, shorts were un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 21, basis 
Kansas City: bran $39@39.50, shorts 
$40 @ 40.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds sold lower in 
the central states during the week 
ending Feb. 25, reflecting an almost 
total lack of demand among feed 
manufacturers. Even flour midds., 
after several weeks of steadiness, dip- 
ped around $3 ton. Observers were 
not willing to make a forecast on 
when the market might stabilize. 
Quotations: Bran $45@45.50, stand- 
ard midds. $45@45.50, flour, midds. 
$47@48, red dog $51@52. 


St. Louis: The demand for mill- 
feeds was fair and the price trend 
steady. Supplics were adequate. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21: bran $43.50@44, 
shorts $44.25 @ 44 75, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Buffalo: Mil'feed sales were very 
quiet last week and prices worked 
lower. Mixer business was slow, with 
little done on replacements except 
where absolutely necessary. There 
was no stockpiling for actual or pro- 
jected consumption. All feed ingredi- 
ents are in a downward drift, so 
there was no incentive to buy at 
current levels. Mill running time 
ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bran end- 
ed off $1.50@2, middlings were down 
$1@2.50. Heavy feeds were tight 
and unchanged to $1 higher. Quota- 
tions Feb. 21: bran $4650@48.75, 
standard midds. $47.50@49, flour 
midds. $53@56, red dog $53@56.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was somewhat easier last week with 
bran easing $1@1.25 and middlings 
softening about 50¢. Dealers report- 
ed the supply situation was generally 
improved with domestic mill agents 
aggressively trying to consummate 
some business beyond the scattered 
job lot here and there. Buyers, how- 
ever, were extremely cautious and 
reluctant to extend commitments be- 
yond a spot requirement. Quotations 
Feb. 21: bran $54.75@55, middlings 
$55. 

Philadelphia: The steady demand 
which had manifested itself recently 
in the local millfeed market dried up 
somewhat last week, but prices con- 
tinued to hold their own. Dealers re- 
ported that cost-consciousness was 
still a factor. The Feb. 21 list of 
quotations showed bran unchanged 
from the previous week at $56, while 
standard midds. slipped 50¢ to $56.50, 
and red dog was unmoved at $60. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was 
only fair last week after the very 
good demand of previous weeks. Sup- 
plies are plentiful and immediate 
shipment available. Quotations Feb. 
21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$54.35@55.14, standard midds. $52 35 
@54.14, flour midds. $55.85@57.84, 
red dog $58.85@60.84. 


New Orleans: A seasonal dullness 
was experienced in millfeed sales 
during the week, with bran and 
shorts dropping approximately 50@ 
75¢. Mixers and jobbers were well 
supplied during the previous weeks 
on the heavier flour grind of most 
mills and are now content to wait 
an easing of prices, since the demand 
is not sufficient to exhaust mill of- 
ferings. Quotations Feb. 21: bran $38 
@39.25, shorts $39@40. 

Portland: Following a week oi 
comparative inactivity with poor de- 
mand on Feb. 22 millfeeds closed at 
$46@47, middlings at $52. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
during the past week, with demand 
weaker and supply plentiful. Mills 
are operating to capacity, 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, and are booked 
well through March. Quotations 
(down $1), Feb. 22: red bran and 
mill run $44, middlings $49; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $51, mid- 
dlings $56; to California: red bran 
and mill run $51.50, middlings $56.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto - Montreal: The millfeed 
market was quiet, with prices steady. 
Quotations Feb. 22: bran $51@52, 
shorts $53@54, middlings $58@59, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed market is 
draggy, with eastern interests buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. There is 
no important increase in western 
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stocks to date and prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 23: Bran 
f.o.b. mills, $40@44 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $5 more; 
shorts $41@43, midds. $44.50@48.50 
in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices fin- 
ished the week unchanged. Supplies 
were ample for current needs. Sales 
are steady. Cash car quotations Feb. 
22, in papers with 50¢ more if packed 
in jutes: bran $50, shorts $53, mid- 
dlings $56. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: There was little ac- 
tivity in the local rye market for the 
week which ended Feb. 21 and prices 
were unchanged from the previous 
reporting date. The dullness carried 
through the week-end and into the 
current week. As a general rule local 
premium ranges were firm all of Iast 
week. Cash rye prices drifted back 
and forth within a narrow range, and 
trading was light. Rye flour prices 
on Feb. 25 were unchanged from Feb. 
21, and Feb. 21 prices were un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Quotations Feb. 21: White patent 
$4.85, medium $4.65, dark $4.30. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
around 5¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 25. But 
only scattered bookings took place 
in advance of the upturn. Most buy- 
ers have ample backlogs. Quotations: 
White patent $5.16@5.20, medium 
$4.96@5, dark $4.41@4.45. 

St. Louis: The demand for rye 
products was fair the past week, 
with the trend 5¢ up. Supplies were 
ample, sales and shipping directions 
fair. Quotations Feb. 21: pure white 
$5.51, medium $5.31, dark $4.76, rye 
meal $5.01. 

Piittsburgh: The rye flour business 
was quiet last week. Bakers who did 
not replenish stocks in the recent 
lower-priced market seemed content 
to stretch stocks and await antici- 
pated lower buying levels. Directions 
continued fairly good. Quotations 
Feb. 21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure 
white No. 1 $5.55@5.65, medium 
$5.25@5.35, dark $4 80@4.90, blended 
$6.53 @6.63, rye meal $4.80@5.05. 

Philadelphia: Dark flour gave a 
little ground on the local market 
last week, but the development failed 
to inspire any buying rush and tak- 
ings were said to be largely hand- 
to-mouth. The Feb. 21 quotation on 
rye white of $5.55@5.65 was 5¢ sack 
under that of the previous week and 
the lowest since last summer. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21: white $5.79@5.80, 
medium $5.59@5.60, dark $5.04@ 
5.05. 

Portland: Quotations Feb. 21: 
white patent $7.50, pure dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is mod- 
erate with supplies ample to meet 
requirements. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 21: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 100-lb. cottons $6.85, f.o.b. To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Western domestic de- 
mand continues good reflecting pro- 
longed cold period of past three 
weeks. Stocks are moderate and 
prices firm. Quotations Feb. 23: Roll- 
ed oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; 
oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 
in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. 
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Bakers’ Institute 
Publishes Booklet 
On Enriched Bread 


CHICAGO—A new review of the 
background and particulars of enrich- 
ed bread is available in booklet form 
for easy reference. The 12-page, 
3,250-word booklet, ‘‘Enriched 
Bread,” has been published by the 
consumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Material in the booklet includes a 
variety of related facts, such as a 
typical formula for enriched bread 
and a comparison of human and rat 
requirements for eight amino acids 
(protein constituents) with the ratio 
among these elements in enriched 
bread. Charts, diagrams, and a map 
(showing the 27 states in which en- 
richment is mandatory) are used to 
illustrate the text. 

The booklet begins with a concrete 
review both of the events that led 
to the adoption of bread enrichment 
and of its 16-year history. The next 
section describes each of the ingredi- 
ents required or permitted by the 
Federal Standards of Identity for En- 
riched Bread (on which most state 
enrichment legislation is based). In- 
cluded are facts about flour bleaches, 
dough conditioners, and mold inhibi- 
tors. The AIB points out these are 
all subjects of thousands of inquiries 
from uninformed and anxious con- 
sumers. 

A section on the nutritive value of 
enriched bread gives not only the 
amounts of each nutrient supplied by 
a slice of enriched bread, but also 
the function of each nutrient in 
human nutrition. The contribution 
supplied by six slices of enriched 
bread to the recommended daily al- 
lowances of these nutrients for the 
average adult man and woman is 
illustrated in a diagram. 

The booklet has been supplied to 
libraries, educators, home economists, 
and food writers and broadcasters. 
Single copies are available without 
charge to bakers, or they may be 
ordered in quantity at 4¢ a copy from 
the Consumer Service Department, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, II. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paul S. Gerot Cites 
Three Roadblocks to 


Industrial Progress 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Paul S. 
Gerot, president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, said there are three ma- 
jor roadblocks to progress facing in- 
dustry today at a meeting Feb. 21 
at Springfield of the Pillsbury Chap- 
ter of the National Management 
Assn. 

“First,” Mr. Gerot said, ‘‘there is 
a very wasteful duplication of effort 
on projects in industry. Second, we 
are reluctant to dispense with a pro- 
gram or project once it has outlived 
its usefulness. 

“The third major problem is infla- 
tion. A principal reason behind this 
is that industry’s production and dis- 
tribution costs have been rising rapid- 
ly, with a lack of similar increases in 
productivity.” 

In discussing the food processing 
industry, Mr. Gerot stated that “our 
rapidly expanding population automa- 
tically assures the industry of a grow- 
ing market. However, it does not au- 
tomatically assure any single manu- 
facturer, like ourselves, of volume in- 
creases every year.” 
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Roy H. Ploeger 


Chase Appoints New 


Sales Manager 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Roy H. Ploeger, 
packaging salesman for Chase Bag 
Co. 23 years, has been appointed as 
manager of the firm’s Toledo sales 
division. The announcement’ was 
made by W. N. Brock, vice president 
and general sales manager. 

Mr. Ploeger succeeds R. H. Ayers, 
who has been promoted to sales man- 
ager of Chase Bag’s paper bag divi- 
sion. 

In his new position Mr. Ploeger will 
have charge of Chase sales in parts 
of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 
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Executives of Bunge 


Firm Visit Europe 


KANSAS CITY—Walton Mulloy, a 
vice president of the Bunge Corp. 
and in charge of the Kansas City of- 
fice of the firm, returned recently 
from aé_ six-week European trip. 
Traveling with him was S. Kern, a 
Bunge vice president from the New 
York office. Points visited included 
London, Paris, Rome and San Remo 
and Florence, Italy. While the trip 
was primarily a pleasure jaunt, the 
men also visited at Bunge offices in 
London, Paris and Rome. They flew 
over and returned aboard the liner 
S. S. Independence. 
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H. F. Ewell Retires 


MILWAUKEE—Herman F. Ewell 
has retired from the Milwaukee of- 
fice of the Ideal Roller & Manufac- 
turing Co. The company announces 
that A. W. Bergmann will take 
charge of the Milwaukee territory. 

















ABA HOUSE BRANCH 
RENAMED 


CHICAGO — The members of the 
House-to-House Branch of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. voted to change 
the name of their branch from 
House-to-House to Home Service. 

By a mail ballot, the members de- 
cided in favor of the new designation, 
which was suggested by Lucius O. 
Hamilton, White Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, chairman of the branch. 

“‘Home Service’ is a much better 
name for our branch,” Mr. Hamilton 
said. “It is more expressive, a truer 
and more accurate description of our 
activities and is a more dignified 
phrase.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Callers at the Chicago offices of 
Millers National Federation recently 
included Harold Baltz, general man- 
ager of the Millstadt Milling Co., 
Millstadt, Ill, and Charles G. Me- 
Clave, president of Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. 


Dean Mock, regional manager, bak- 
ery flour sales at Kansas City for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, 
for a check up. 

= 


Ira E. Elsham, Cargill, Inc, was 
elected president of the Portland 
Grain Exchange at a directors meet- 
ing held Feb. 18. Also elected at the 
meeting were Gerald E. Tucker, Bal- 
four, Guthrie and Company, Ltd., vice 
president; Lewis C. Fowler, Portland 
Grain Exchange, secretary, and Hen- 
ry Schmitt, Terminal Flour Mills Co., 
treasurer. All the new officers are 
from Portland. 


John A, Stout, vice president of the 
Dixie Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and his wife are vacationing in 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


e 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced appointment of 
Cleveland B. McKnight of Atlanta, 
Ga., as agricultural attache, and AIl- 
vin E. Gilbert of Danville, Maine, as 
assistant attache in Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic. Assigned to the 
American Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo, 
they will report on agriculture and 
trade in the newly formed British 
West Indies Federation as well as the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, French 
and Netherlands West Indies, British 
and French Guiana, and Surinam. 
The area is a market for U.S. grain 
products. 
& 


Richard T. O’Brien, assistant vice 
president in the Buffalo offices of the 
Continental Grain Co., is slated to 
become the new president of the 
Propeller Club of the Port of Buffalo, 
a marine industry organization. He is 
the sole candidate for election at the 
club’s annual election dinner in Hotel 
Lafayette March 4. 

8 

E. T. Johnson of Fremont has been 
appointed to the Nebraska Wheat 
Development, Utilization and Mar- 
keting Committee by Gov. Victor 
Anderson to succeed William Waldo 
of DeWitt who resigned because of 
his election to the state legislature. 
Mr. Johnson is a graduate of the Uni- 


Co-Founder of Emrich 
Baking Company Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Mrs. Ida M. Em- 
rich, 76, co-founder of the Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, died Feb. 
18 in North Miami, Fla. 

Mrs. Emrich and her _ hsuband, 
Otto R. Emrich, formed the baking 
firm in 1919. She was born in Chelt- 
enham, England, and lived in Min- 
neapolis for 70 years before moving 
to Florida about two and a haif 
years ago. 

Survivors include her husband; 
two daughters, Mrs. Vera Russell, 
Hopkins, and Mrs. Ottilie Kaeppe!, 
St. Louis Park; a son, George J. Em- 
rich, Edina; four grandchildren, a 
great-grandchild, three brothers and 
four sisters. 





versity of Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture and has been engaged in farm- 
ing the past 27 years. 

& 

Herman Lehman, senior clerk in 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. ac- 
counting department at Minneapolis, 
was honored at a party by fellow 
employees when he retired after 47 
years’ service. 

® 


Ronald Joseph Eber, son of Donald 
S. Eber, international secretary of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
and Mrs. Eber, will marry Miss Ar- 
lene Frances Hinze on March 2 at 
Kansas City. 
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Southern Grocers 
Protesting U.S. 
Flour Relief 


MEMPHIS—Grocers in the Mid- 
South area are complaining about 
the loss of business as a result of 
the government’s emergency flour 
program, an executive of a southern 
firm reports. 

The official, who declined use of 
his name, said that many grocers in 
Mississippi told him their business 
was being cut considerably short by 
the government action. 

“They said the program had been 
abused,” he said, “but just how 
much, it is difficult to say. But there 
are many complaints that their busi- 
ness has been reduced.” 

Another source reported he had 
seen people in large automobiles 
drive up to distribution centers and 
get flour under the government’s 
emergency program. 
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Doughnut Corporation 
Of America Announces 


Change in Name 


NEW YORK—Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America has announced a 
change in its corporate name to DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., as of January 
1, 2937. 


David M. Levitt, president of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
said: ‘We believe this new name to 
be more representative of DCA'’s ex- 
panded activities in the baking in- 
dustry. 

“This, of course, does not mean 
that our concentration on the develop- 
ment of doughnut business will in any 
way be diminished. On the contrary, 
our service to the baking industry 
with fine mixes, equipment, and tech- 
nical and merchandising assistance, 
which has played so important a part 
in our success, will be still further 
accelerated in the doughnut field, and 
extended to include sweet goods and 
other bakery products.” 
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FOOD CHAIN EXPANDS 

CHICAGO—The Jewel Tea Co. 
plans to acquire the Eisner Grocery 
Co., Ine., Champaign, Il., by an ex- 
change of stock. The move has been 
approved by a near majority of 
Eisner stockholders. The latter firm 
operates 41 stores and 3 bakeries in 
Illinois and Indiana with sales over 
$50 million yearly. 
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THE GREAT PLAINS WIND EROSION AREA 











LEGENDS 
am Great Plains Wind Erosion Area 
Pa The ‘‘Dust Bowl’’ of the 1930’s 


PR Wind erosion damage area 1955-56 (including old dust bowl) 


BB Area “‘in conditi 





DROUTH AREA—Nearly 29 million acres (dotted area 
and all areas within its boundary) in the Great Plains 
states are today highly vulnerable to wind erosion, be- 
cause there is not sufficient plant cover to hold soil in 
place when winter and spring winds blow. This condition 
is one of the grave consequences of the prolonged drouths 
that recur periodically in this region. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says the only permanent solution to 





to blow’’ (including all areas within green boundary) 

















year. The area 


1930's. 






the problem is to return the land unsuited to permanent 
cultivation, about 25% of present cropland, to grass and 
to practice intensive soil and water conservation mea- 
sures on the remainder as if every year might be a drouth 
outlined with 
severe wind erosion in the winter and spring of 1955-56. 
The darkest area outlined was the “Dust Bowl” of the 


diagonal lines suffered 





American Bakeries 
Reports Higher 
Sales and Profits 


CHICAGO—Increased sales and 
profits for 1956 have been reported 
by American Bakeries Co., in a re- 
port to stockholders by L. A. Cush- 
man, chairman, and Daniel J. Uhrig, 
president. 

Consolidated net earnings for the 
year 1956 were $5,876,590, equivalent 
to $3.52 per share of common stock 
outstanding, compared to $5,404,545 
or $3.22 per share in the preceding 
year. Dividends of $4.50 per share of 
preferred stock and $2.10 per share 
of common stock were paid during 
the year. 

Net sales for the year amounted to 
$144,413,649 compared to $138,982,148 
in the preceding year. 

Current assets at the close of the 
year totaled $25,051,097 and current 
liabilities $9,329,212, leaving working 
capital of $15,721,885 compared to 
$15,836,675 at the previous year end. 
Included in current assets are $4,- 
051,577 inventories priced at lower 
of cost or market, and cash, govern- 
ment and short term marketable se- 
curities in the amount of -$18,294,- 
926, the officers reported. . 

During the year $6,460,000 was 
spent for capital purposes as follows: 
$4,091,500 for replacements, improve- 
ments and additions; $1,467,500 for 
debt retirement including prepay- 
ment of note due November, 1957; 
and $901,000 for redemption of 7% 


preferred stock of the company’s sub- 
sidiary, Cushman’s Sons, Inc., includ- 
ing $330,000 sinking fund applied 
thereto. All subsidiaries are now 
wholly owned. 

Operations were charged with $3,- 
296,584 for depreciation of plant and 
equipment and amortization of lease- 
hold improvements; and $5,183,499 
was expended for maintenance and 
repairs. 

.In reviewing the year, it was noted 
that a new plant at Fayetteville, 
N.C., was completed in 1956, and that 
the land and buildings in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were sold following the transfer 
early in the year of production to 
Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, from 
which the Pittsburgh market is now 
supplied. The operating equipment 
was transferred to other plants. 
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Pillsbury Promotes 
2 Men at Dallas 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced two personnel 
changes in its Southwest regional 
management. Lance Tarrance, former 
manager of the Dallas branch, has 
been named manager of Pillsbury’s 
new Southwest region. He will be suc- 
ceeded as branch manager by J. R. 
Bernier, formerly sales supervisor in 
the Dallas branch. 

Mr. Tarrance will be responsible 
for Pillsbury operations in the Dallas, 
Houston and Oklahoma City offices 
and will headquarter in Dallas. 

Mr. Tarrance joined Pillsbury as 
a branch office clerk in 1934,'and has 
been manager at Dallas since 1944. 


USDA Activity in 
Building Markets 
Abroad Reported 


WASHINGTON — A report sum- 
marizing the activity of the USS. 
Department of Agriculture in re- 
gaining, maintaining and_ building 
markets for U.S. farm _ products 
abroad is now available. 

This is the first publication that 
gives a general summary of export 
market development operations of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
USDA. These promotion activities 
constituted one of the main pur- 
poses of establishing the agency in 
the reorganization of USDA in No- 
vember, 1953. 

The report, “Developing Foreign 
Markets for U.S. Farm Products,” 
is a 54-page illustrated publication. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25,°D.C., Room 5922. 
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CANADIAN PAYMENTS START 


WINNIPEG—The mailing of 
cheques covering the interim pay- 
ment to producers in Western Cana- 
da on wheat delivered to the 1955-56 
pool account was started by the 
Canadian Wheat Board on Feb. 18. 
The distribution of about $37,300,000 
to growers in the three prairie pro- 
vinces is involved. The rate of pay- 
ment is 10¢ per bu. for all grades 
of wheat, except the milling grades 
of durum wheat on which the rate 
of payment is 25¢ per bu. 
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Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York stock Ex- 
change: 

Feb. Feb. 

5, 22. 
1956-57- 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. .. 36% 27354 28% 28 


Allis-Chalmers ... 374% 30% 32% 33% 
Am. Cyanamid 79% 61 674% 70% 
Seer 157 126 134% 141 
A-D-M Co. ....... d 36 

Borden 5 


Cont. Baking Co... 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 
i, Ore 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical ; 
Gen. Baking Co... . 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 
PIA. B%.........06 0 
Merck & Co. ..... 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 
Pfd. $7 
a i ore ae 
SPA 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble. 
Quaker Oats Co... . 
<< eee ere 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine... 
Pfd. $3.59 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 
United Biscuit 


of America ..... 3234 26 2654 2634 
Victor Ch. Works... 3454 2534 26%, 27 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 134% .... 13% 


Pfd. $5.50 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid = Asked 


pe.) errr re rere 109 115 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 102% 103 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .... 131 132% 


en ih 2 eee eee 108 109 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 88 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 91% 92% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .. 94 96 
United Biscuit of America, 
Pere ere 97% 100 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 82 84 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Feb. Feb. 
= 99 


oy wy 


1956-57— 1957 1957 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 134 5 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 149% 152 149% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


OR SRO, FEE ob ic. 6000 50.00.0008 23% 24 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd....... 99 1003, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd....... 111 112 
ee ere ere re 12% 12%, 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 4% 4% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 100 102 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Feb. 


8, 5, 





—1956-57-—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3% 234 3 3 
a eae con 59 5A 51 
Can. Bakeries .... i% ee | 
Can. Food Prod.... 4% 3 3% 34 
ee. Uviewee wa arde weet 834 8 8 
. Saree 65 46 49 419 
Catelli Food, A ... 28 244%, .... 24% 
Oe, atin a sales ce ahs 40 38 sae SOn 
Cons. Bakeries ... 10% 6% 6% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 36 263%, 30 29 
Rr 31%, 25 28% 26% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 7.25 4.865 .... 5.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 98 83 ona 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 144 125 125 *122 
Maple Leaf Mig. 7 8Y 1%, 
. aaa 90 95 
McCabe Grain, 18% 26 
neta bieie-ee ae 20 24 
Ogilvie Flour 5% 31 Bz 3134 
_ REE eee i 145 en. e 
Std. Brands 40 pesecalcl ae 
Toronto Elevs. .... 24 164% 19% 


United Grain, A .. 18 16 164% 16 
Weston, y. 





*Less than board lot. 





GFDNA CONVENTION 
TO BE SEPT. 8-10 


TOLEDO—The Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. will hold its 61st 
annual meeting Sept. 8-10, at Toledo. 
announces John C. Bowden, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The convention head- 
quarters will be the Commodore Per- 
ry Hotel. The Toledo Convention 
Bureau will handle requests for hotel 
reservations and confirm each re- 
quest. Early reservations are urged. 
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MEETING HEADQUARTERS—tThis is the Edgewater Gulf Hotel at Edge- 


water Park, Miss., where the annual meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. will be held March 13-17. 


Grain Processing 
Machinery Group 
Meeting Announced 


NEW YORK—The program for 
the annual meeting of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss., March 13-17 
has been announced by Raymond J. 
Walter, executive secretary. 

The meeting will officially get un- 
der way at 8 pm. Wednesday, 
March 13, with the president’s re- 
ception. The members, wives and 
guests will be welcomed to the meet- 
ing by Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, president. 

Members of the board of direc- 
tors will meet at 9 a.m. Thursday, 
March 14. The association business 
session will be called to order at 10 
a.m. This will be followed by the 
status of the industry luncheon 
which is limited to the officially des- 
ignated executives of the member 
companies. 

The industry-wide session will be 
convened at 10 a.m. Friday, March 
15. Speakers and their topics in- 
clude: Dr. J. L. Krider, vice presi- 
dent and director of public relations 
Central Soya Company, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., “Custom Miller and 
Some of His Problems’’; J. W. Sloan, 
vice president, Cosby Hodges Mill- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala. “The 
Feed Manufacturer and Distribution 
in the South”; and I. A. Daffin, 


Red Star Elects Two 


New Corporate Officers 


MILWAUKEE—Robert T. Foote 
was elected executive vice president 
and Kenneth L. Frank a vice presi- 
dent of the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders and board of direc- 
tors of the company here Feb. 23. 
Mr. Frank was also elected to the 
board of directors, and Mr. Foote 
was reelected to the board. 

Mr. Foote has been with the com- 
pany since 1941, holding various posi- 
tions in production and research. He 
has been a vice president and director 
since 1952. 

Mr. Frank has been with the com- 
pany since 1945. He has served in sev- 
eral capacities and since 1953 has 
been assistant to the president. His 
responsibilities as acting head of 
sales and advertising were recently 
announced by R. D. L. Wirth, presi- 
dent of the company. 





president, or another executive of 
the Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., “Mobile Units.” 

The association golf tournament 
will be held Friday afternoon. The 
business session will be reconvened 
at 10 am. Saturday, March 16. Nom- 
ination and election of new officers 
will take place during this session. 
The annual banquet will start at 6 
p.m. Saturday. The afternoon will 
be open for recreational activities. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PROOF OF PUDDING 

NEW YORK—tThat the “proof of 
the pudding is in the eating’ was 
demonstrated at Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., during the annual tour of the 
firm’s Brooklyn plant’ by its board 
of directors. Members of the boaid 
were served a complete meal with 
foods containing more than 20 Pfizer 
products, ranging from vitamins for 
enrichment, through sweeteners such 
as calcium cyclamate, to lysine, one 
of the eight amino acids considered 
essential to human nutrition. 











FLOUR FAMINE 


(Continued from page 18) » 





poly. Their weekly comment on 
prices included a remark that they 
knew of flour selling at $5 a pound 
within a few hundred miles. The im- 
plication was that anything less was 
entirely reasonable. 

“This is what had happened, al- 
though the Post prudently did not 
tell all these details. A mob of ex- 
asperated miners, hungry for that 
staple of life, common bread, and 
worried not only for themselves but 
for the women and children of the 
camps, gathered for a stormy mass 
meeting. S. R. Blake, chairman, 
whipped the meeting into order long 
enough to bring sense out of chaos. 
He must have been a powerful dis- 
ciplinarian—mad gold miners in the 
1860's were not easy to calm down. 
They could have swarmed through 
the town and taken the remaining 
flour. There would have been fight- 
ing, with dead men in the stores and 
in the streets. But there was no fight. 
A planned and successful invasion 
took place instead. 

“Tension had been mounting with 
the price of flour. On April 16, a 98- 
lb. sack cost $65. The next day the 
price jumped to $75, then to $90. 
People were so scared that some of 
them were actually paying that 
much. On the morning of April 18, 
the price reached $1 lb. At 11 o’clock 
came rumors that another bread riot 
was coming. And at noon it came— 
a remarkably disciplined riot. 

@A “Disciplined” Riot—“Four hun- 


dred and eighty men marched into 
Virginia from Nevada, two miles 
away. Their leader rode a horse and 
carried a symbolic banner: an empty 
flour sack on a stick. They were 
divided into six companies, each with 
its captain. They were silent. Most of 
them did not even answer when by- 
standers cheered or cursed. 

“The six companies searched the 
tow n—stores, warehouses, restau- 
rants, boarding houses, and even 
some haystacks. They collected 82 
sacks of precious flour. For each sack 
they handed out a kind of promissory 
note printed up in advance at the 
Montana Post, promising to pay for 
the flour at the price it used to sell 
for: Salt Lake $27, States $30. 

“There was very little disorder. 
Three opportunists walked into a 
store on Content’s Corner and start- 
ed to take out flour by force, but the 
sheriff stopped them. The flour riot 
could not have been a surprise to 
Sheriff Howie. He must have been 
resigned to keeping order on the 
ragged fringes of it. He was quoted, 
years later, as making this speech: 

““Gentlemen, this uprising is to get 
flour and pay a reasonable price for 
it; it is not to sack the town. The 
first man that steals from a store or 
saloon will be shot or hanged. The 
same men that fought for law and 
order a few months ago are prepared 
to fight for it now.’ 


“The men who had fought for law 
and order were, of course, the Vigil- 
antes. Which side were they on dur- 
ing the flour riot? On all three sides, 
probably—and there were three 
sides: people who had flour (some 
Vigilantes were storekeepers), and 
the marching searchers led by the 
flour committee, and volunteers to 
help the sheriff keep the peace be- 
tween the other two factions. The 
Vigilantes had been of one mind 
about hanging road agents, and they 
still were, but this was a new conflict 
in which their individual interests 
differed. One Vigilante boasted later 
that he bootlegged flour to a baker 
at $70 a sack. As a reward, he was 
allowed to buy four loaves of bread 
for $16. 

@ Free-lance Looting—‘“There was 
some free-lance looting. A freighter 
was planning to leave for Salt Lake 
as soon as he could get through the 
mountains. Some one stole four of 
the eight sacks of flour he had stored 
for provisions on the journey. Later 
some one broke down the door of the 
storage place and took the remaining 
four sacks. The freighter not only 
could not set out for Salt Lake—he 
even had to pay $10 for a new door. 


“Col. Wilbur Sanders’ home was 
searched because rumor spread that 
he had flour. Mrs. Sanders invited 
the men to come in and try to find 
some. The house was invaded again 
while she was downtown trying to 
buy a little flour herself. 


“The searchers took 82 sacks back 
to Leviathan Hall and let the appli- 
cants line up. If a man could prove 
he had no flour, he was allowed to 
buy 18 lb., more if he had a family. 
As the supply ran low, the ration 
was cut to 10 lb. Then it ran out 
entirely. 


“The flour committee paid back 
the former owners at the months- 
ago price. 

“All this was very embarrassing 
to the authorities in a growing town 
that was trying hard to act civilized. 
The mayor published a notice in the 
paper that he would proclaim mar- 
tial law if there were any more dis- 
turbances. The sheriff warned in 
print that male citizens were sub- 
ject to call to disperse unlawful 
gatherings and that demonstrations 
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would be dispersed at all costs. ‘All 
costs,’ of course, meant shooting. 
There were no more riots. 

“The next issue of the Post, April 
29, heralded the arrival of 14 sacks 
of flour from the beleaguered wagon 
trains. It was time, because carefully 
used stores of rice, beans and hom- 
iny—poor substitutes for bread— 
were almost gone, too. 

“By May 6, more flour had come 
in. The price quickly dropped to $65. 
This flour had been unloaded three 
times to lighten the wagons for the 
straining oxen, floundering in snow 
where the crust had now melted. 
Men carried the sacks on their 
shoulders 200 yards at a _ stretch, 
then reloaded it. 

“A day or two later, 107 more 
sacks arrived. Some one had offered 
20¢ lb. for the transportation of 
choice freight, not identified, just 22 
miles across the Divide. But even a 
mule carrying mail hadn’t got 
through. 

“The food situation at Silver Bow 
City was worse than at Alder Gulch. 
There was no flour, and miners were 
living on straight beef and coffee. 
Beef was cheap; coffee was $1 Ib. 
Potatoes were 35¢ lb. and scarce; 
sugar and rice 75¢. Early in May, 
the Silver Bow City correspondent 
reported, they had a two-foot snow- 
fall and temperature of 35 below 
zero. 

“There was joyful weeping in the 
streets of Virginia City when the 
first flour trains slogged in, al- 
though the Post didn’t say so. Wom- 
en and children cried, and men 
hitched up and drove out along the 
road to meet the wagons. The May 
13 Post said lots of flour was ar- 
riving every day. The editor wrote 
gaily: 

“The road is now open to Salt 
Lake. Some parts do not much re- 
semble the Macadamized causeways 
of the East, but the collective energy 
of the beef persuasion can now over- 
come the difficulties of the passage. 
The Hee Haw minstrels also are 
making the hills vocal with their 
wild psalmody, digging their toes 
into the gravel and making ground 
fast. May their ears never grow 
shorter. 

“By June 10, a supply of white 
paper came through and there was 
plenty of flour for everybody at the 
satisfactorily low price of $15 a sack. 


@ “There was plenty to worry about. 
Gold, which had been up to $36 an 
ounce, was now worth only half that. 
Goods ordered from the States at 
the old price and due to come up the 
Missouri to Fort Benton, would have 
to be paid for with twice as much 
gold as had been expected. A dozen 
people had been killed by Indians 
near Fort Benton. Governor Edger- 
ton was calling for 500 short-time 
volunteers to fight the Blackfeet. 
Two white men had been found 
scalped within 12 miles of Helena, 
and Indians had captured a girl of 
12. 

“But spring had come after the 
dreary winter, and there was bread 
again. 

“The story was told, years after- 
ward, about one flour transaction 
that was not so profitable as ex- 
pected. At the height of the flour 
excitement, a man sold his meek, 
long-suffering wife to an old admirer 
for $100 gold and two sacks of flour. 
They were soon divorced and the 
lady quickly married her new owner. 
They settled down on a ranch, raised 
a family, and presumably lived hap- 
pily ever after. 

“But her ex-husband hung on to 
his flour a little too long. He got 
only $27 a sack for it when the mar- 
ket broke.” 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 




















Sweet Cream 
Very Best 


Masterpiece 
peti On 
it pays to buy the Bt: =f 

e 8 eS : eet 


Bulah 
Stamina 


J. J ennison Co. } 


“A World of Quality and Service” 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN coneany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 























‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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WHEAT CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 12) 





same period ranged from a low of 
minus $511 to a high of $11,695 in 
1951. 

Production costs, as determined by 
the subcommittee studying them, 
are three times as high as they were 
30 years ago. Increases are due to 
the rise in price level and to tech- 
nological changes, especially the ad- 
vent of machines and fertilizer mate- 
rials. 

Two studies in the state’s wheat 
areas show it took 89% of production 
to pay all costs excluding labor in 
1935 and 70% in 1952. This resulted 
from an increase in yield from 17.3 
bu. to 27.8 bu. an acre and an in- 
crease in price from 69¢ to $2.13 bu. 

The proposal for the formation of 
a committee was made by Raphael 
Raymond, Helix, Ore., president of 
the Oregon Wheat League. It read: 
“That the chairman of this assem- 
blage and the chairman of the four 
major conference committees be re- 
quested to constitute themselves as 
an executive committee for studying 
the reports presented today and to 
devise methods or committees that 
will work to bring about the general 
adoption of the recommendations of 
this wheat industry conference.” 

The luncheon speaker Feb. 20 was 
C. B. Davidson, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board at Winnipeg. He 
told his audience that ‘‘We, in Canada, 
regard the U.S. disposal programs as 
our number one marketing problem,” 
and enumerated criticism to include 
the fact that ‘your wheat disposal 
methods are increasing your exports 
because your competitors cannot 
meet you in many markets on the 
same terms.” 

Mr. Davidson stressed the need for 
continued cooperation of his country 
and the U.S. and pointed out that 
Canada uses 25% of its wheat pro- 
duction and exports 75%. He said this 
is reversed in the U.S. and points up 
the need his country has for export 
income. He said, too, that there is an 
imbalance in Canada-U.S. trade with 
his country buying last year $1,400 
million in excess of U.S. purchases 
with Canada. 

Mr. Davidson explained that the 
Canadian Wheat Board guarantees 
prices to producers and in interna- 
tional trade the consumer absorbs the 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








swings in the market. “If world 
prices decline the producer receives 
less income,” he said. He was critical 
of high U.S. export subsidies for the 
same reason. 


DUMPING CHARGES 


(Continued from page 16) 








squeeze instigated by the home mill- 
ers in their respective markets 
means that the importers have to 
lower their prices also, or lose the 
business. Representative traders 
comment that U.S. prices have not 
matched the price reductions in the 
major European markets. 

Foreign millers, it is reported, eye 
with favor the plan to form a United 
European market. They see in the 
plan the prospect of shutting the 
door completely on flour imported 
from other countries not included in 
the 6-nation bloc. Whether their 
governments would be wholly in fa- 
vor of giving their millers a mono- 
poly, as in Germany, is doubtful, ac- 
cording to traders. Yet, it is stressed, 
there is an inherent danger to the 
North American export trade be- 
cause the whole policy of the United 
European plan is to build a high 
tariff wall round the participating 
countries, while allowing them to 
trade freely one with the other. Im- 
ported flour may be shut-out, each 
country milling its own requirement 
without fear of competition from 
the members of the union. 


eee 
Canadian Officials 
Study Competition 
Of U.S. Subsidies 


OTTAWA—Currently under exami- 
nation by Canadian officials is the 
growing competition provided by the 
U.S. in wheat and flour markets, aid- 
ed by the subsidy system. Particular 
emphasis has been placed on the 
situation at the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts where the subsidy rates are 
particularly high. 

One segment of Canadian trade 
opinion thinks that the government 
will shortly come out with some new 
measures to counter the competition 
of the American trade. The nature of 
these measures has not been divulged, 
though there appears to be no gener- 
al agreement on what could or should 
be done. 

Other traders are in favor of “rid- 
ing out the storm” rather than “buck- 
ing” it, as the Argentinians and some 
other grain exporters are doing. If 
such a policy is followed, Canada is 
likely to be standing alone, because 
other nations have adopted a more 
belligerent sales attitude. If Canada 
holds the price level, some loss of 
trade is inevitable. However, those 
counselling caution feel that the loss 
will be temporary only. 

The only alternative, it is argued, 
would be a state of full competition 
with the U.S. treasury department. 
There is a minority opinion in favor 
of an “all-out” price war to stop the 
slide in business, but it appears more 
likely at this stage that the govern- 
ment will content itself with some 
minor defensive tactics, and play a 
“waiting” game. ; 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 











Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Feb. 16, 1957 (000'’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
POUETAIO .cicsses = os 3 77 

Peer 170 1,205 164 
rere ee eit ; 7 
Milwaukee, afloat 2,035 
Now Zork ..0.«0 

3 ere ae 170 =1,205 2,277 
Previous week .. 170 1,432 2,387 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 
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WANTED 
Trick miller, for 6,000 cwt. modern flour 
mill. Hard and soft wheat experience de- 
sirable. Challenging and rewarding job for 
a qualified, quality-conscious miller. Salary 
commensurate with ability. 
The Mennel Milling Company 
Toledo, Ohio 








Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


New York AACC 
Speaker Reviews 


Wheat Standards 


NEW YORK—Dr. Lawrence Zei- 
eny, president of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, was 
guest speaker at the Feb. 11 meet- 
ing of the New York section of the 
association. 

In discussing current association 
affairs, Dr. Zeleny said that mem- 
bership in 1956 showed the largest 
increase in history. 

Referring to U.S. wheat standards, 
Dr. Zeleny listed special grade re- 
quirements and outlined some of the 
proposed changes. 

He said that present research is 
partly concerned with the develop- 
ment of practical and rapid tests 
which would reflect over-all baking 
strength. He described a test used 
in grain inspection procedures by 
which a fat acidity determination can 
be made in seven minutes. 

Dr. Zeleny also reviewed some re- 
cent developments in the sedimenta- 
tion test for wheat quality, which 
showed significant correlations be- 
tween sedimentation values and loaf 
volumes. 

On behalf of the membership, 
Lloyd B. Crossland, chairman, accept- 
ed a certificate of recognition, pre- 
sented by Dr. Zeleny as official con- 
firmation of the organization of the 
New York Section in 1931. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
HicH GRADE SprING WHEAT FLoursS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











| Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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SBA Prepares 
For Convention 


March 28-30 


ATLANTA, GA.—Officers of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. have released 
a preview of what members can ex- 
pect in the way of business, educa- 
tion and entertainment when they 
attend the 43rd annual SBA conven- 
tion March 28-30 at the Vinoy Park 
Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Among the main attractions will be 
the opening address at the first busi- 
ness session March 29 by Albert R. 
Fleischmann, vice president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, and a 
trustee of the SBA University Fund, 
Inc. 


As other attractions members will 
find a variety of recreation such as 
sun bathing, swimming, golfing at 
the hotel’s own course, fishing, boat- 
ing, organized games, “beachcomb- 
ing” and sightseeing. 

Members are invited to check in 
early in order to enjoy the horse rac- 
ing which continues through March 
26 at Sunshine Park at Oldsmar near 
St. Petersburg. 


One of the big attractions, SBA 
Officials say, will be big league base- 
ball games at Lang Field near St. 
Petersburg, for which tickets are be- 
ing made available. Plans are for the 
St. Louis Cardinals and the New 
York Yankees to play March 27, the 
Yankees and the Milwaukee Braves 
March 28, the Yankees and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers March 29, and the 
Yankees and the Washington Sena- 
tors March 30. 

Customary plans for a ladies pro- 
gram are in the making and will be 
announced prior to the convention. 
One of the more novel attractions for 
SBA members will be greyhound rac- 
ing at St. Petersburg, with the track 
open every night and for Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees. 








PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
ANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


M 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
fONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











GRAIN SERVICE — 
where 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha x eee 
~~ ee Galveston 
Buffelo Houston 
Toledo Ft, Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 3—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Tl. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


March 23—District 5, Asseciation 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Lennox, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehl- 
eck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 31-April 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 183—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

April 19-21—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; see., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

April 29-May 2— Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hote}; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 


May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, ill. 

May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, 


May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck. & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
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Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allien, J. W. 


Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 
Oct. 19-283 — American Bakers 


Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II1L.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 














7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho uad Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestie and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100000. ( em oer 


Duluth, Minnesota 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *":": 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 





All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











The STANDARD others 


strive to reach... 





SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A young couple and their four- 
year-old son were invited to dinner 
at a neighbor’s home. On the way 
to their host’s house, the mother 
said to her little son, “Clifford, I 
want you to be a little gentleman.” 
Then she asked, “You know what 
being a little gentleman means?” 

“Yes, mother,” came the reply. “It 
means I won’t have a good time.” 


¢?¢ 

A salesman making a_ two-week 
stay in town bought some Limburger 
cheese to eat in his room. When he 
got ready to leave, he still had half 
of it. He didn’t want to pack it, nor 
did he want to leave it lying in his 
room, so he buried it in the dirt of a 
potted plant on the window sill. A 
few days later he received a telegram 
from the hotel. “We give up. Where 
did you put it?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

It’s hard to tell if a husband is 
yawning or trying to say something. 

¢¢ ¢ 

A friend of ours motoring in Ver- 
mont last week-end got lost on one of 
the back roads and pulled up to a 
farmhouse to ask directions to Ben- 
nington. The farmer in _ residence 
leaned comfortably on the side of the 
car and proceeded to cooperate at 
length. ‘“‘You just go a few miles more 
up this road until you hit a dirt road, 
skip the next crossroad, and turn 
right on the crossroad after that. 
When you cross a bridge on this road, 
turn left at the next crossroad. From 
there on, you won’t have any trouble 
at all.” Our friend thanked the farm- 
er, but the latter made no move. He 
just kept leaning on the side of the 
car. Finally, our man said firmly, 
“T’ve got to go now. I’m in a great 
hurry.” 

“No need to be,” the farmer said. 
“That bridge I told you about is 
washed out.” 

¢?¢¢ 

If you think old soldiers fade away, 
watch one of them trying to get into 
an old uniform. 

¢¢ ¢ 

Many a man thinks he’s being cul- 

tivated when he’s only being trimmed. 
* 

Some day a girl may find a man 
who won't take advantage of her- 
but the tombstone will probably be 
too heavy to lift. 

¢¢ ¢ 

One secretary to another: “Oh, I 
just adore my job. It’s the work I 
hate.” 
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The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York 
and Washington. Reports 
are consolidated and 
transmitted through a net- 
work of teletype, tele- 
phone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 
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Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.’—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.’—A Minneapolis milling company 
ojicial.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”—A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 











A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news maga- 
zine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
@ The Library, for reference and research 
@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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Survey Indicates Better Communication 
Needed to Relieve Boxcar Shortages 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is reprinted from the Febru- 
ary, 1957, issue of Agricultural 
Marketing, official publication of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Inadequate supplies of high-grade 
boxcars and congested railroad fa- 
cilities prove a real headache to 
grain producers during harvest time. 
To get the best returns for their 
grain, producers should be in a posi- 
tion to move their crop quickly, if 
necessary, from the country eleva- 
tor to the terminal market. This is 
not always possible. 

The number of railroad cars avail- 
able each year for shipping grain is 
sometimes inadequate to meet trans- 
portation requirements during pe- 
riods of peak activity. Since 1946, 
the number of freight cars has de- 
clined by 50,000 units. Included in 
this decrease were 4,000 boxcars. 

During this same period, industrial 
production has gone up over 55% 
and agricultural production about 
26%. 

Obviously, this reduced supply of 
boxcars and other equipment must 
be operated efficiently to handle the 
increased production. Present equip- 
ment must be used to its utmost ca- 
pacity. This means that there must 
be little delay in turnarounds be- 
tween loadings, and more loads must 
be carried by each car. 

Just how much time is spent in 
the movement and handling of box- 
cars was recently studied by the 
Transportation and Facilities Branch 
of Agricultural Marketing Service in 
conjunction with several western 
grain hauling railroads. Time studies 
were made of each of the principal 
steps in the grain transportation 
operation. 

From these studies researchers 
were able to point out improvements 
that would be beneficial to the pro- 
ducer, the railroad and to the oper- 
ator of the elevator. 

Markets Studied 

Two important grain markets 
were observed — Enid, Okla., and 
Wichita, Kansas. Enid is served by 
3 railroads and Wichita by 5, plus a 
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switching road which makes deliv- 
eries for all railroads to 6 of the 12 
Wichita elevators. 

Wichita elevators have a combined 
capacity of 51,660,000 bu., with 1 ele- 
vator handling 19,600,000 bu., or 40% 
of the total capacity. Enid has 17 
elevators, with a total capacity of 
67,731,500 bu. Four of the 17, with a 
combined capacity of 50,300,000 bu., 
are operated by a farmer coopera- 
tive association. 

Within a 50-mile radius of Enid, 
time studies were made from the 
time of placement of the empty box- 
car until the car was loaded, moved 
to the unloading place, and then re- 
turned to its point of origin. At 
Wichita researchers only measured 
terminal delay. 

The survey began at the country 
elevators near Enid, where’ they 
studied 325 cars. Although some ele- 
vator operators began loading out 
as soon as an empty was placed, the 
average time a car was held before 
loading out at the elevator was 13% 
hours. 

It took 35 min. to load, close the 
outside car doors, and place the 
railroad seal. Then, all too often, the 
car sat on the siding for a day or so 
awaiting movement to the terminal 
market. A few cars moved within 1 
hour after loading—these were the 
exception. A few waited as long as 
120 hours; the average was 16 hours. 

Such time lags, 13% hours before 
loading and 16 additional hours be- 
fore moving the car out, can prove 
costly for both the elevator opera- 
tor and the railroad. 

However, shippers did _ indicate 
that recently improved car distribu- 
tion by the railroads had _ helped 
move a greater volume of grain. 


Movement Slow 


They still complained, though, 
about the supply of empty cars and 
the slow movement of loaded cars 
from an elevator on a branch line. 

In some cases motortrucks were 
used to haul the grain to market. 
This relieved the shortage of cars 
and improved elevator services. 

Elevators were thus able to empty 
space for the receipt of grain that 


otherwise could not have been ac- 
cepted from the farmer. 

But delays were also encountered 
at the terminal market. The con- 
signee often was slow to order the 
ear placed at a particular elevator 
or shipped to another 
Enid this order came 18 hours after 
the car arrived, and at Wichita 36 
hours. 

For loads received by one railroad 
and ordered placed to an elavator or 
mill located on another line, 81% 
hours elapsed at Enid before delivery 
was made. At Wichita this inter- 
change took 23 hours. 

Researchers also measured unload- 
ing time. Two types of unloading 
equipment are used at Enid and 
Wichita, the automatic car dumper 
and the power shovel. Using the 
power shovel method, a 4-man crew 


market. At~ 
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takes 30 min. to place the carload 
over a receiving pit, unload the car, 
remove the empty from the pit, and 
clean the car. 

The automatic dumper enables the 
same crew to empty the car in 5 
min. However, these dumpers are 
used only at the larger elevators and 
mills whose capacity and turnover 
are great enough to warrant their 
installation. 

The total time required to com- 
plete the 6 principal .operating stages 
in terminal turnaround was 50 
hours at Enid and 96 hours at Wich- 
ita. 

However, the situation at Wichita 
is somewhat more difficult than at 
Enid because of the 5 railroads en- 
tering the terminal. A much higher 
proportion of cars is interchanged. 
Also, the largest elevator at Wichi- 
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111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
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coinprise nearly all of the new 
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Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
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(Flour and Starch Union, 
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AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
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CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 
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ta, with almost 20-million-bushel ca- 
pacity, is located across the city 
from the other warehouses. Because 
of these and other differences, direct 
comparisons between Enid and 
Wichita are not possible. 


Improve Operations 


But many operational procedures 
at Wichita could be improved. In- 
formation and instructions could be 
verbally exchanged between the 
grain trade, the railroads and the 
inspection services. Written confir- 
mation could come later. Advance 
information of car arrivals at rail 
terminals would permit more ef- 
ficient development of sample _ tak- 
ers, earlier inspection of cars. 

Steps are being taken in Wichita 
to improve the situation. Inspection 
authorities are reviewing their pro- 
cedures. A number of interchange 
tracks are being lengthened by the 
railroads and consideration is being 
given to means of better coordina- 
tion of the activities of all parties 
to the operation. 

The railroads are alert to the 
needs of the shippers and aware of 
the possible loss of traffic to com- 
peting transportation facilities. At 
harvest periods, they are constantly 
striving to obtain maximum utiliza- 
tion of their cars. 


It should be remembered that im- 
provement of car efficiency is not 
only the responsibility of the rail- 
roads but of the shippers and re- 
ceivers as well. Prompt loading, bill- 
ing and forwarding instructions are 
vital. Also, the railroad must be 
notified promptly when the empty 
car is available. Circuitous routing, 
unnecessary weighing, and ordering 
cars in excess of requirements must 
also be avoided. 
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Sandwiches to Be Promoted 
Through National Contest 


CHICAGO — The nation’s most 
popular meal—the all-time favorite 
of “sandwiches-and .. .”’ will star on 
the 1957 food merchandising calen- 
dar in a unique contest to determine 
the “Grand Champion Sandwich of 
the Year,’ 

The annual National Sandwich 
Idea Contest draws thousands of 
original recipes from the restaurant 
industry and plays them back into 
consumer channels through grocer- 
ies, supermarkets and bakery chains. 
The contest itself is for the restaur- 
ant people. But published recipes are 
distributed by the millions to home- 
makers and consumers seeking new 
ways of serving sandwich meals dur- 
ing the hot days of August—National 
Sandwich Month. 

On the basis of the 1956 contest, 
“Quick and Easy” will be the yard- 
stick for many of the new sandwich 
ideas, translated into “practicality” 
for different types of restaurant 
operations. The August campaign 
provides a merchandising-advertising 
vehicle for the store-wide promotion 
of complete sandwich meals across 
the nation—with soups, salads, des- 
serts, beverages, spreads, fillings, 
dressings, sauces, and other fresh, 
frozen, canned, pre-cooked and pre- 
pared food products. 

Participating stores, chain and 
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ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
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FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
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Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN Ff. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
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food processors report actual in- 
creases of 25% or more in sales and 
corresponding profit through August 
merchandising tie-in. 

Top prize in the second annual 
restaurant competition to select the 
best new sandwich ideas of 1957 will 
be a two-week, all-expense, ‘‘Gour- 
met Tour-for-Two” of Europe's fin- 
est eating places—plus $1,000 in 
cash for pocket money. Winners of 
the luxury air tour, and second and 
third place cash awards, will be an- 
nounced on Aug. 1 at a press party 
in New York City. The trip to New 
York to receive the awards will be 
given each of the top three winners 
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as part of the prize. Local, national, 
and industry-wide publicity provides 
a special inducement. 

The annual Sandwich Idea Con- 
test was devised cooperatively by 
the National Restaurant Assn. and 
the Wheat Flour Institute. The 20 
best sandwiches of the year will be 
selected at Denver University under 
the direction of Matthew Bernatsky, 
director, School of Hotel and Res- 


taurant Management. These top 
sandwiches, chosen on the basis of 
practicality, flavor, originality and 


appearance, will be presented to the 
industry at the National Restaurant 
Show, May 7, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Col. Paul P. Logan, director of re- 
search, and John J. Ruffley, assistant 
director of research, plan the sand- 
wich presentation as a feature of the 
Navy Pier Food Show—a 45 minute 
closed circuit television program in 


full color. 
Judges Named 
Final judging to name the top 
three prize winners among the 20 


will be done in New York City by 
a distinguished panel of food experts, 
editors and writers. These include: 
Douglas Boyle of the Hotel Robert 
EK. Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; Myrna 
Johnston, food editor, Better Homes 
and Gardens; Marilyn Kaytor, food 
editor, Look magazine; Dorothy 
Marsh, food editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing; Marion McCarroll, women’s edi- 


tor, King Features newspaper syn- 
dicate; Willard J. Slagle, Slagle’s, 


Inc., Boston; and Grace White, food 
editor, Family Circle. The home- 
maker’s viewpoint governed the 
naming of the food editors’ panel to 


pick the “Grand Champion Sand- 
wich of the Year.” 
Any person who owns, manages 


or is employed by a restaurant or 
quantity food service operation may 
enter the contest. Sandwiches of 
every type are sought—open-face or 
closed, double or single deck, hot or 


cold. The stipulation is made that 
ingredients should be generally 


available. But sponsors stress that 
practical idea is the most important 
factor in judging, not handwriting 
or recipe style. Restaurant people 
are urged to submit one or several 
ideas. Additional information is re- 
quested wherever method of serving, 
garnishes or other merchandising 
considerations are important. 

A leaflet, “How to Make the 20 
Best Sandwiches of the Year,” will 
be published by- the Wheat Flour 
Institute for distribution by grocer- 
ies and supermarkets. Last year bak- 


ers and other food manufacturers 
made millions of the family-size 
recipe leaflets available. The origi- 


nators of each sandwich were cred- 
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ited, along with the name of the 
restaurant and any unusual com- 
ment concerning the creation. 

The contest was developed as part 
of National Sandwich Month when 
posters of the best sandwiches, rec- 
ipe leaflets, and display materials 
appear in groceries, supermarkets, 
restaurants and food establishments 
across the country. Last year on the 
basis of known advertising and ma- 
terials purchased, over 17,600 retail 
grocery outlets participated in the 
campaign, including A&P, Safeway, 


Kroger, Grand Union, Colonial, 
Jewel, First National, IGA, Big 
Bear, American Stores, National 


Tea, Red Owl and others. Millions 
of dollars were spent in “sandwich 
meal” advertising and merchandis- 
ing by food industry giants—Ar- 
mour, Swift, Kraft, Coca-Cola, Best 
Foods, Campbell Soups, Del Monte, 


Stokley, Van Camp, Standard 
Brands, Anheuser-Busch and 
many others. 

National magazine circulation of 
sandwich features totaled 51% mil- 
lion for last August’s campaign. 


Newspaper clippings on the sand- 
wich contest alone went over 8,000 
column inches. Radio and TV also 
hit a high in Sandwich Time pro- 
gramming. 
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Entry blanks for the 1957 contest 
will be circulated during the month 
of February. The contest closes 
April 5, 1957. Entries will be copied 
and coded during March for relay 


to Denver University’s School of 
Hotel and Restaurant Management 
without identification. Food and 


equipment companies with salesmen 
calling on the restaurant trade will 
help distribute entry blanks since 
brand-name products often appear in 
the final line up of winners. For in- 
formation concerning entry blanks, 
or about National Sandwich Month 
write or call Wheat Flour Institute, 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
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Aeroglide Corp. 
American MolJasses Co. 


LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1956 ALMANACK 





Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


Appraisal Service Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 
Barr Shipping Co. 
Bartlett & Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 
Bunge Corporation 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 

Chicago Board of Trade 


First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

General Mills, Inc. 

Grippeling & Verkley 

Hallet & Carey Co. 

Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector 

Inland Mills, Inc. 

International Milling Co. 


Leval & Co., Inc. 

Loken & Co., a/s 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Macdonald Engineering Co. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Meelunie, N. V. 

Mennel Milling Co., The 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 

Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
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Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator 
S.C. A:, ine. 
Early & Daniel Co. 
Eckhart Milling Co. 
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Place your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


ror Olie-Northwestern-Miller 
1957 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 


Send in your 


copy, which can be 


1957 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 30, 1957, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 
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such as 


FLOUR: 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS: 


Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 


GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 
The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please accept our order for an advertisement........ 


space reservation today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 


accepted not later than March 1. Use 


the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1957 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


aaneeennnnnnnn-----------S PACE RESERVATION ORDER.----..-.--------=-, 


nip lc kel columns wide to appear in 
ALMANACK edition of The North- 


1957 
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CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





150! Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: C6 1387 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











+. means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 


kd 
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a like 

“the gun 
that won 
the west” 





‘or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


MOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE PIVASBI ON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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N-79 
“‘Dyox,”’ “‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








No one knows who first uttered the proverb, “‘to 
make good bread, stir it with the sun.”’ 


But this unknown genius summed up an idea 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc- 
tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm 
family of centuries ago. 


Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 
hearts of people because the bakers and millers 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


never have stopped ‘“‘getting up early” to improve 
their product. 
General Mills “‘stirs with the sun’”’ by sponsoring 


research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 
better than today’s. 





General 











